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LOVE'S SAILING. 


Love came sailing 
Down the silver ripplings, round the 
willow-tree; 


“Ho, there, and ho, there!” Love is 
ever hailing 
Each one with “Ho, there! Who'll 


aboard to me?” 


Love saw an old man 
Writing out a sonnet, writing on his 
knee; 
“Ho, there, and ho, there! 
and cold, man; 
Come into the sunshine, come aboard 
to me!” 


Chili it is 


Love saw a young man 
Writing out a rondeau, oh so daintily; 
“Ho, there, and ho, there! Verses 

should be sung, man; 
Throw away your inkhorn, and come 
aboard to me!” 


Love laughed lightly; 
“You who sit a dreaming beneath the 
willow-tree, 
You have never seen me, never knew 
me rightly; 


Sit there, and dream there. Who'll 
aboard to me?” 
G A. Jd. C. 
Pall Mall Magazine. PY 


CHANTIES.* 
(To J. P. D.) 
I. 


North and South and home again 
Round the world and all, 
From Barry Dock to Calliio, 
From Limehouse to Bengal, 
Where’er the old “Red Duster” flies, 
Where’er a ship can swing, 
Where’er an English hand’s at work 
You’ld hear their chorus ring. 


* Author’s Note.—A chanty is a doggerel 
metre ‘“‘chanted” (whence the name) by sailors 
to give unison toa pull upon a rope. The 
“chantyman” was an important personage in 
the fo’castle of an old-time “‘wind-jammer.” 





Love’s Sailing—Chanties. 


Refrain. 


Oh! its “’Frisco Town” for anchor up, 
“Rio” for mains’! haul, 

As soldiers know their bugle-notes 
We knew them one and all. 

“Leave her, Johnny, as we go,” 
“Missouri” or “Black Ball,” 

Take your time for the chantyman! 

All together! Haul! 


IL. 


They cheered us beating off the Horn, 
Close-reefed for stress of sea, 

Or racing on the homeward slant, 
The trade-wind following free. 

And when the sea-fog walled us in 
With naught but smell to guide, 

Their chorus echoed back again 
From icebergs over-side. 


Refrain 


it's “Stormalong’ and “Ranzo, 
boys,” 
“Paddy Doyle” and all, 
(Gipsies of the deep-sea trade 
Hearken to the call!) 
One man’s song is ten men’s work 
At winch or sheet or fall, 


Take your time from the chantyman! 


Oh! 


All together! Haul! 
IIL. 
Their music’s falling silent now; 
We'll never hear again 
The white-winged Swansea copper- 


boats 
Ring to the old refrain. 
The sea’s a-chock with steam 
speed 
From Melbourne to the Bay, 
And sailor-men and sailor-songs 
Are out of date to-day. 


and 


Refrain. 


Oh! ’twas “Whisky, boys,” and “Blow 
him down,” 
And “Haul the bowline, haul!” 
Rough and harsh and raw with brine, 
But oh, how clear the call! 
“The world is fair, the seas are wide, 
And England’s all too small.” 
Take your time from the chantyman! 
All together! Haul! 
J. H. Knight-Adkin. 


The Spectater. 
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REVIVALS. 


From one point of view, and that 
not the least important, the history of 
the Christian religion is a chronicle of 
its revivals. The Church of Christ 
was born in a time of revival, and 
from revival to revival seems to be the 
law of its growth. For these times of 
the awakening and re-quickening of re- 
ligious life are not peculiar to any one 
of the many divisions of the Christian 
Church; they belong to all—Greek, 
Roman or Reformed. They have not 
been confined to one generation. Every 
age and every century of the Christian 
Church has experienced them, has 
seen them come unexpectedly, unob- 
trusively, almost imperceptibly in their 
first beginnings, has watched them 
grow in intensity and spread out on all 
sides no one knows how, has noted 
them die down and pass away. What 
is more, they have all a family like- 
ness in whatever branch of the Church 
they arise and whether they have 
come in ancient, medizeval or modern 
times. They have all strongly marked 
common characteristics which. make 
them akin to each other and different 
from everything else. They take a 
local coloring without doubt. They 
take on the tints of time and place as 
everything on earth must do, from a 
scientific theory to an old stone wall 
or a workman’s jacket; but they are 
nevertheless always the same and are 
the most unchanging embodiment of 
the religious spirit. The simple institu- 
tions of the Primitive Church have 
grown in course of time into gorgeous 
ceremonials. Its lack of organization 
has given place to elaborate polities. 
Every portion of Christian theology is 
the marriage of an immortal with a 
mortal; for the living revelation of God 
through His Word and Spirit must be 
represented in some form of human 


thought which changes with the gen- 
erations, grows old and dies—perishing 
with the using. But the revival is 
always the same. Space and Time, so 
potent over all things human, seem 
powerless to change it. What it was 
in Achaia in the first century, or in 
Italy in the thirteenth, or in the Rhine- ' 
land in the fourteenth, or in England 
in the eighteenth, it is in Wales to-day. 

In St. Paul’s first letter to the Chris- 
tians of Corinth we have the earliest 
recorded account of the meetings of 
the Primitive Church for public wor- 
ship, and they describe scenes common 
to revival meetings in every age. lL 
have endeavored elsewhere to piece to- 
gether the scattered sentences of the 
Apostle and reconstruct a picture of 
these earliest Christian meetings, and 
may be permitted to reproduce ‘. here 
for the sake of comparison.’ 

St. Paul introduces us to a company 
of men and women full of subdued 
emotion which might easily become 
unrestrained. The silence is broken 
by invocations of the name of Jesus 
and confessions of His Lordship over 
their hearts and over all things. Sud- 
denly one begins to pray; then another 
and another; and each prayer is fol- 
lowed by a hearty and _  “{fervent 
“Amen.” Some one starts a hymn; 
then another and another; for several 
of the brethren have composed or se- 
lected hymns at home which they wish 
to be sung in the congregation. 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord God, the 
Almighty, 

Which art and which wast; 

Because Thou hast taken Thy great 
power and did’st reign. 

And the Nations were wroth, 


1“ The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries,” pp. 44 ff., where the references for 
what follows will be found in the notes. 
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And Thy wrath came, 

And the time of the dead to be judged, 

And the time to give their reward to 
Thy servants, 

To the prophets and to the saints, 

And to them that fear Thy Name, 

The small and the great; 

And to them who destroy the earth. 


One of these primitive Christian hymns 
has been embodied in a paraphrase 
still sung in the Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland :— 


To Him be power divine ascribed, 
And endless blessings paid; 
Salvation, glory, joy, remain 

For ever on His head. 


Thou hast redeemed us with Thy 
blood, 

And set the prisoners free; 

Thou mad’st us kings and priests to 
God, 

And we shall reign with Thee. 


To Him that sits upon the throne, 
The God Whom we adore, 

And to the Lamb that once was slain, 
Be glory evermore. 


After the singing came passages from 
the Old Testament Scriptures and read- 
ings or recitations concerning the life 
and death, the sayings and the deeds 
of Jesus. Then followed the “In- 
struction’”—sober words meant to edify 
the worshippers, based on what had 
been read or recited. At this stage, 
after the worshippers had been alter- 
nately excited and soothed by prayer 
and singing and quiet exhortation, 
came the moment of greatest expect- 
ancy. It was the time for the 
“prophets,” men who believed them- 
selves and were believed by their 
brethren to be specially taught by the 
Holy Spirit, to take part. They 


started forward, men gifted with mag- 
netic speech, so eager to impart what 
had been given them, that often two or 
more rose at once and spoke together; 
and sometimes it happened that when 
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one was speaking the message came 
suddenly to another, and he leapt to 
his feet, increasing the emotion and 
taking from the edification. When 
the “prophets” were silent, first one, 
then another, and sometimes two at 
once began strange ejaculatory prayers 
(for such was the speaking in a tongue), 
in sentences so rugged and disjointed 
that few of the audience could follow 
the excited utterances and the rest had 
to wait until some of their number 
with sympathetic intuition could in- 
terpret. Sometimes during the meet- 
ing, and most frequently while one of 
the “prophets” was speaking, there 
was a stir at the back of the room, 
and an enquirer who had been eagerly 
following or a heathen who had been 
listening in scarcely concealed scorn 
suddenly felt the sinful secrets of his 
heart revealed to him, and, thrusting 
himself forward, fell at the feet of the 
speaker and made his confession, while 
the brethren raised the doxology: 
“Blessed be Ged, the Father of the 
Lord Jesus, for evermore. Amen.” 
Compare this with the scenes which 
took place while the great Revival 
under Francis of Assisi was sweeping 
over Italy in the early decades of the 
thirteenth century. We hear of the 
brethren assembling in a desert place 
to rest awhile from their work and to 
deliberate on the best means of carry- 
ing it on. They met by hundreds in a 
remote glen. The peasants crept near 
the holy men, bringing with them their 
simple offerings of cooked eggs, bread 
and fruits. They saw the missioners 
sitting in rows on the banks of a 
little stream; but they heard no busi- 
hess discussed. Some one began to 
sing a hymn—one of those simple can- 
ticles set to popular catching tunes 
which were so common in the earlier 
stages of the Franciscan movement— 
and the whole assembly joined in the 
singing. Then came another and an- 
other. Not one but several days were 
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spent in the rapture of song, of brief, 
fervent prayers and of stirring -ad- 
dresses. The peasants lingered, lis- 
tened, joined, came forward and made 
their testimonies. The business was 
forgotten in the spiritual excitement 
and enthusiasm, which laid hold on 
every one present and “possessed 
them.” There was no order of ser- 
vice; no appointed leaders of the devo- 
tions; no one selected to edify the 
brethren. Men sang, or prayed, or 
spoke as they were moved by inward 
impulse to do it, and the sense of 
spiritual power and presence was felt 
by all. 

The words of St. Paul in his first 
letter to the Corinthians, the narra- 
tive of the Franciscan chronicler, the 
accounts contained in newspapers de- 
scriving the Welsh Revival of to-day, 
might all be used to describe one 
movement; and yet the scenes are sep- 
arated by centuries. We hear of 
crowded meetings, of audiences strung 
to the highest pitch of spiritual ex- 
citement, and yet calm, quiet and or- 
derly. There is no preaching in the 
ordinary sense of the word; only some 
weighty sentences of “instruction” of 
the intensely practical kind which was 
heard in the assemblies of the Primi- 
tive Church. Untrammelled liberty of 
worship prevails; every one _ per- 
mitted to take part in the service; 
no president; frequent hymn-sing- 
ing with the chorus repeated over 
and over again, as one and another re- 
fused to let it die away. “Then sud- 
denly, as if a hand had been raised, 
the singing ceases, and some one 
stands up to read or to speak or most 
frequently to pray with wonderful pas- 
sion and intensity.” As at Corinth, it 
occasionally happens that two or three 
rise at once to pour forth prayers, and 
yet there is no confusion. Part of the 
audience listens to one, part to an- 
other; no one seems distressed, sur- 
prised or repelled. If one asks why it 
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is that there is this abiding sense of 
calm amid so much of what might be 
expected to lead to scenes of disorder 
and to unseemly exhibitions of the 
most unrestrained emotional excite- 
ment, why the desperate passionate 
prayers, the surging inward emotion 
finding vent in quiet weeping, in 
breasts heaving with sobs which can- 
not be repressed, in throats choking 
with an emotion which prevents ar- 
ticulate speech, do not burst all bounds 
and degenerate into wild hysterical ex- 
citement (which it ought to do by all 
rules of ordinary psychology), he will 
get the answer now in Wales which 
St. Paul would have given him 
in Corinth, or Francis in _ Italy, 
or Tauler in the Rhineland, or 
Wesley in England: that this quiver- 
ing, throbbing, singing. praying crowd 
knows and feels the immediate pres- 
ence and power of a ‘great unseen 
reality—the Holy Spirit, impalpable, 
invisible, inaudible, and yet recognized 
by every fibre of the soul. The Pres- 
ence of the Master, promised to His 
disciples, is with His worshippers, is 
manifested in the “gifts” of the Spirit. 
and is revealed in the calm exultant 
expectancy which subdues all undue 
excitement. 

Christian apologists and historians 
are always ready to describe how their 
religion has spread silently, has in a 
manner almost unseen impregnated 
the world with its principles, has in- 
spired society with loftier ideals and 
has elevated its moral tone. Chris- 
tianity has flowed like a stream of 
clear fresh water over the arid soul 
of mankind. It is too often forgot- 
ten that the stream, like an Arabian 
river, seems frequently to lose itself 
in the soil it was meant to fertilize. 
There must be explasive outbursts 
every now and then from the fountain 
head, and revivals are manifestations 
of this volcanic force which is latent 
in Christianity. 
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The earliest century of the Christian 
Church was pre-eminently an age of 
eruptive energy. It was a time when 
the converts were under the pressure 
of an intense moral tension, and when 
every function of the spiritual, the 
mental and the moral life seemed to be 
raised above itself. In his latest work 
Professor Harnack? calls Christianity 
“the religion of the Spirit and of 
power” because it possessed this ex- 
plosive force, and he enumerates the 
recorded manifestations of this intense 
spiritual possession. God spoke to the 
early Christian missionaries “in visions, 
dreams and ecstasy, revealing to them 
affairs of moment and also trifles, con- 
trolling their plans, and pointing out 
the roads on which they were to travel, 
the cities where they were to stay and 
the persons they were to visit.” Har- 
nack shows how sudden movements 
of rapture were experienced during 
missionary addresses, and that these 
were either full of terror, convulsing 
the whole spiritual life, or exultant 
outbursts of a joy which saw heaven 
opened to its eyes. He tells how some 
were inspired to clothe their experi- 
ences in words for the edification of the 
brethren; how others felt the impulse 
to improvise hymns and prayers; how 
men and women were so overpowered 
by the Spirit that they seemed to lose 
all consciousness and broke forth in 
stammering speech and cries, unintel- 
ligible to all but those who had a spe- 
cial gift of sympathetic understanding; 
how the Spirit “slipped a pen into the 
hands of others” either in an ecstasy 
or in exalted moments of spiritual ten- 
sion, and how they wrote as they were 
bidden. He relates how “‘some per- 
ceived the presence of the Spirit with 
every sense; they saw its brilliant 
light, they heard its voice, they smelt 
the fragrance of immortality and 
tasted its sweetness. Nay more; they 


2“The Expansion of Christianity in the 
First Three Centuries,” i. 250 ff. 
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saw celestial persons with their own 
eyes, saw them and also heard them; 
they peered into what was hidden or 
distant or future; they were even 
wrapt into the world to come, into 
heaven itself, where they listened to 
‘words that cannot be uttered.’” St. 
Paul wrote to the Corinthians that he 
had come to them “in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling,” but 
that his preaching had been in the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.’’* 

The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews heaps together expressions 
to show the variety of the mani- 
festations which accompanied and con- 
stituted this “demonstration”: “salva- 
tion, which having at the first been 
spoken through the Lord, was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard; 
God also bearing witness with them 
both by signs and wonders, and by 
manifold powers, and by gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, according to His own 
will.” * 

Some of these accompanying mani- 
festations were comparatively worth- 
less, and St. Paui frankly acknowl- 


edges this. The speaking “in a 
tongue” was one of them. “I had 
rather,” he says, “speak five words 


with my understanding . .. than ten 
thousand words in a tongue”;® but he 
thanked God that he had the “gift,” 
that he could speak “with tongues 
more than you all”; for this useless 
“gift” was part of the whole “demon- 
stration of the Spirit.” It was part of 
that unseen but most real power 
which enabled him to be the great mis- 
sionary that he was, to found Churches 
in Asia and in Europe, to endure per- 
secutions, to write his wonderful let- ° 
ters to the Roman, to the Corinthian 
and to the Ephesian Christians. He 
knew that the “gift” was of little 
value; but it belonged to a great whole 


31 Cor. ii. 3, 4. * Hebr. ii. 3, 4. 
51 Cor. xiv. 18, 19. 
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of demonstration of the power of the 
Spirit dwelling in the followers of 
Christ; and he gloried that he pos- 
sessed it. 

Such phenomena have not been con- 
fined to the Apostolic Church. They 
have reappeared in every age from the 
first century to the present day, and 
have accompanied those explosive out- 
bursts of Christianity which we rightly 
eall revivals.. They link them, by a 
more real succession than what is mis- 
named “apostolic,” to the Church of 
the first century. The very circum- 
stances which outside critics seize upon 
in order to disparage a “revival” are 
frequently the proofs that it is a repro- 
duction of what appeared at the ori- 
gins of Christianity—that it is the re- 
ligion of the first century made to live 
again. 

It need not be said that every re- 
vival is not invariably accompanied by 
all the “manifestations” which ap- 
peared in the first century, nor that 
some medizval and modern revivals 
have accompaniments which were ab- 
sent from the religious life of the first 
century; but the more one studies the 
records of these times of religious 
awakening the stronger the evidence 
appears that they have been for the 
most part accompanied by a large num- 
ber of the manifestations which are 
too commonly believed to belong exclu- 
sively to the Church of the first cen- 
tury. The “speaking in a tongue” has 
repeated itself in a great number of 
revivals. It appeared in the “prophets” 
of the Cevennes, in the later decades 
of the 17th century among the Calvin- 
ists of France; in the “ecstatic vir- 
gins” who were the centres of a re- 
ligious awakening in the Roman Cath- 
olic Tyrol in the earlier decades of 
the 19th century; in the almost con- 
temporary Irvingite movement in the 
West of Scotland; and in many a me- 
dizeval revival. 

If St. Paul looked upon the “gift” of 
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“speaking in a tongue” as one of the 
least important parts of the “demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power,” 
he prized above all others what was 
called in the apostolic Church the 
“gift” of “speaking the Word of God,” 
of appealing in intelligible language to 
the hearts, consciences and under- 
standings of his audience, of delivering 
to them special messages with which 
the Spirit had entrusted him. It is 
evident that this special “gift” was 
held in peculiar esteem among the 
Christian communities of the first cen- 
tury. It could scarcely be otherwise. 
Men and women quivering with a new 
wonderful life longed to hear again and 
again fresh utterances of that “word of 
the Spirit” which had first awakened 
them, and crowded to listen to the 
magnetic addresses of those who were 
inspired by the same Spirit which pos- 
sessed them. Such men and women 
(for women also had the “gift”) were 
called “prophets” in the Primitive 
Church. They were not office-bearers 
in the small Christian communities. 
They were not selected by their breth- 
ren to minister to them. They re- 
ceived no appointment from the hands 
of official persons. They were not 
set apart by any ecclesiastical cere- 
mony. A divine call felt by them 
in an overpowering way compelled 
them to their work; and they spoke 
when the divine afflatus came upon 
them—spoke as if they were reciting 
what the divine voices had said to 
them, or as if they were describing 
visions which they had seen. The 
“gift’ was universally distributed 
among Jewish and Gentile Christian 
societies, and a community was ac- 
counted specially blessed when it num- 
bered among its members many who 
possessed it. St. Paul could wish noth- 
ing better for the Corinthian Chris- 
tians than that every member of the 
church there should possess the “gift,” 
and desired that all should cultivate 
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it.© He exhorted the brethren in Thes- 
salonica to cherish “prophesyings,”* and 
urged the Roman Christians to make 
full use of the “gift.”’* 

This prophetic gift had its accom- 
paniments of visions and ecstasy; but 
these were accidental, for there were 
prophets who had neither, and those 
who had them did not always speak 
under their influence. All spoke so- 
berly enough as a rule, and it was only 
occasionally that they burst forth into 
raptures, recited the visions they had 
seen, and exchanged the ordinary lan- 
guage of address for a chant with a 
rhythmic cadence all its own. 

For the most part these “prophets” 
spoke within the communities to which 
they belonged, to their neighbors who 
had known them all their lives; but 
the more specially gifted went from 
community to community—wandering 
evangelists, welcomed as the special 
messengers of God, supported by the 
offerings of the brethren in the various 
churches which they visited. 

It should not be forgotten that this 
prophetic “gift” was only part of a 
universal manifestation of the power 
of the Spirit of God. St. Paul always 
assumes that this “gift” of speaking 
the Word of God required a corre- 
sponding “gift” of discernment be- 
stowed upon the hearers. The spiritual 
voice needs the spiritual ear. “The 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him, and he cannot know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” The two gifts of spiritual 
speech and spiritual discernment em- 
braced the whole Christian community 
—the prophets and the saints who to- 
gether made the Christian Church. 

This prophetic ministry died down in 
the early Church, and it has never re- 
gained the recognized position it had 
during the first century and a half. 


61 Cor. xiv. 1, 5, 39. 71 Thess. v. 20. 


§ Rom. xii. 6. 
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But it always reappears during a time 
of revival, and with it the double gift 
of magnetic speech and of spiritual 
discernment. Whether we take the 
spiritual awakenings in the ancient, 
medizval, or modern Church, these 
have always called forth men specially 
“gifted” with the power to see and to 
declare the secrets of the deeper Chris- 
tian life; and the effect of their ad- 
dresses has always been proportionate 
to the spiritual receptivity of the audi- 
ences they have addressed. The dis- 
cerning faculty has often been faulty, 
and that in all generations and in all 
places; but after all there is no other 
test of spiritual truth save the “gift” 
of spiritual insight. 
get rid of their personal responsibility 
in spiritual things. 

In every revival the two “gifts” of 
power to “speak of the Word of God” 
and power of spiritual discernment 
have reappeared with all their essen- 
tial and accidental accompaniments. 
The men who have been the instru- 
ments used in producing and carry- 
ing them on have all felt the unique 
“eall” from God to undertake their , 
work. They have been compelled to 
speak because they have felt in an 
overpowering manner that they have 
been sent. The divine principle of se- 
lection has shown itself utterly care- 
less of all ecclesiastical arrangements. 
Ordination has never been a necessary 
thing for the preachers of revivals. 
History shows that they have been 
generally, though by no means exclu- 
sively, laymen; and that the “call” has 
come to them in very varied ways. It 
came to St. Paul on the road to Da- 
mascus; to St. Augustine while lying © 
under a fig-tree in a garden at Milan;- 
to St. Francis as he paced anxiously. 
the flag-stones of the Portiuncula 
chapel on the plain beneath Assisi; to 
Suso as he sat at breakfast; to Luther 
as he read the Epistle to the Romans 
in his cell in Erfurt; to Jutta of San- 








Men can never , 
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gerhausen, the earliest of medizval 
medical missionaries, as she sat medi- 
tating over the tales of murders 
and spoliation perpetrated by savage 
Wends on German colonists. Many 
have left on record the words which 
sounded in their inner ears—words for 
the most part long familiar, but which 
took a new meaning and _ which 
changed their lives. St. Paul heard, 
“Why persecutest thou Me?” Augus- 
tine, “Put ye on Jesus Christ and make 
no provision for tbe flesh”; Francis, 
“Get you no gold nor silver nor brass 
in your purses, no wallet for your jour- 
ney, neither two coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff’; Suso, “My son, if thou wilt hear 
My words”; Luther, “The just shall 
live by his faith’; and Jutta received 
her call from familiar verses in the 
Psalter. 

The experience of Tauler has been 
repeated over and over again in re- 
vivalist preachers. He was a Domini- 
can, and therefore a trained preacher, 
the most popular in Strassburg. One 
day after his service he was visited by 
a layman from a distance who, during 
a long conversation, convinced Tauler 
that he did not know Christ intimately 
enough to preach His message, and 
who advised him to remain quiet until 
he felt the love of Christ filling his 
heart to overflowing. After long 
months of meditation, prayers and 
macerations, while he was lying in his 
cell exhausted with a sore fight against 
inward temptation, he heard a voice 
saying to him, “Stand fast in peace 
and trust in God.” His senses forsook 
him, and he lay long unconscious. 
When he came to himself, he felt his 
soul filled with a peace such as he 
had never known before. He at- 
tempted to preach again. A great 
crowd filled the church to hear the 
celebrated preacher who had so mys- 
teriously withdrawn himself. The sea 
of faces thrilled him with strange fear. 
He broke into weeping. He began 
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once and again, but always broke down 
in tears, and the congregation dis- 
persed without a sermon. He was 
prohibited from preaching by his su- 
periors in the Order. After some 
weeks he was permitted to make an- 
other trial, and again a great crowd as- 
sembled to hear him. He took for his 
text, “Behold, the Bridegroom com- 
eth.” The sermon has been preserved 
and can be read. It was, as so many 
great sermons have been, a relation, 
probably unconscious, of the spiritual 
experience through which the preacher 
had been passing. He described with 
great force and beauty how Christ 
seeks the love of the soul, His bride, 
and how He wins her to Himself by 
His love-gifts of trial and suffering, till 
at last the marriage festival is held, 
and the soul becomes wholly united to 
her Lord. When thus made one with 
Him, said Tauler, “the joy of the Bride 
with the Bridegroom is so great that no 
man can conceive it.” As the preacher 
uttered these words a man in the audi- 
ence cried out, “It is true,” and fell 
down insensible. A woman near him 
exclaimed, “Master, leave off, or this 
man will die on our hands.” Tauler 
replied, “Ah, dear children, if the 
Bridegroom take the Bride and lead 
her home, we will gladly yield her; 
nevertheless, for this time I will leave 
off.”’ After the sermon over forty 
people, men and women, were found 
lying insensible in the churchyard, and 
had to be nursed back into conscious- 
ness. Thus began the great revival 
which swept through the Rhineland in 
the middle of the 14th century. 

All down the stream of history the 
prophetic “gift” of the early Church 
has reappeared in the men and women 
who stand forward as the leaders in 
a revival movement; and its essential 
characteristics, the divine call and the 
power of spiritual insight and magnetic 
speech, have always manifested them- 
selves. Nor have the accidental ac- 
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companiments been lacking. Professer 
James has a large amount of historical 
evidence behind him when he says that 
it is difficult to find a great religious 
leader who has not had his visions and 
his ecstasies. “The whole array of 
Christian saints and heresiarchs, in- 
cluding the greatest, the Bernards, the 
Loyolas, the Luthers, the Foxes, the 
Wesleys, had these visions, voices, rapt 
conditions, guiding impressions, and 
openings.” The visions we read of 
now in Wales have a history which 
goes back to the first century 
of the Christian Church—to its very 
beginnings. 

History for the most part preserves 
only the record of its great men. The 
doings and feelings of the multitude 
are seldom recorded. It is not possible, 
therefore, to speak with such certainty 
of the continuous reappearance during 
times of revival of what St. Paul has 
called the “gift” of spiritual discern- 
ment. The evidence is overwhelming 
to show that whenever the revival has 
begun in any century, the mass of the 
people under its influence have experi- 
enced an exalted religious sensibility, 
and have been in a condition of highly 
strung moral tension; but this is gen- 
erally represented as the result of the 
influence of great revivalist preachers, 
while in the Church of the first cen- 
tury the exalted expectancy of the peo- 
ple and their power of spiritual dis- 
cernment can scarcely be called a re- 
sult. It accompanied, in some cases 
went before, the impressions made by 
the preachers. The accounts of re- 
vival movements in Italy, Austria, 
Great Britain and America during the 
19th century, which are so recent as 
to be familiarly known, all suggest 
that they began in an unusual spiritual 
expectancy among the people, and that 
the leaders were rather called forth by 
the situation than the creators of the 
awakening. The earliest appearances 
have been for the most part common- 
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place and so trifling that they would 
have remained unnoticed but for what 
followed. We are told, for example, 
that the present Welsh revival began 
with the public confession of Christ by 
a young woman at a Christian En- 
deavor meeting. These revivals of our 
own days have arisen among the peo- 
ple, and when the movement had 
started on its course, then, and not till 
then, its leaders appeared. The re- 
ligious awakenings of the present and 
past centuries correspond with those of 
the first century in this as in other 
respects; and it is probable that if the 
information existed we should find it 
the same with all the great revivals of 
the Middle Ages. Evidence does exist 
to show that it was so with at least 
two of the movements—one belonging 
to the lowest type, and the other to the 
highest. The strange, tragic, wholly 
religious, partly communist, and 
grossly superstitious revival connected 
with the name of Hans Bohaim, which 
kindled the peasantry of central Ger- 
many in the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury, was preceded by a widespread 
religious exaltation among the peasants 
of the Tauber valley. It was not until 
after the popular fervor had shown it- 
self in many ways that the young 
piper of Helmstedt village solemnly 
burnt his rude drum and dudel-sack in 
presence of the crowd of worshippers, 
declared that the Virgin Mother had 
appeared to him in a vision and had 
told him that as he had hitherto min- 
istered to the sins and vanities of the 
villagers, he was now and for the rest 
of his life to be a minister of grace. 
No one can examine the somewhat 
seanty religious records of the years 
of Luther’s youth without seeing that 
there was a religious awakening 
among many classes of the people; and 
if some German archeologist would be 
at the pains to gather together in a 
monograph, from printed and unprinted 
sources, all that can be known about 














the religious associations among the 

German artisans we should know a 
great deal more than we do about the 
religious roots of the great Lutheran re- 
vival. It may be safely assumed that 
in the medizeval as in modern revivals 
there has always been a spontaneous 
religious exaltation among the peopie 
which cannot be traced at least in its 
beginnings to the addresses of the lead- 
ers. “The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, 
but knowest not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” 

The manifestations which have ac- 
companied revivals in all times, the 
assumed certainty of a divine “call,” 
the delivery of a message which was 
affirmed to come directly from God, 
the emotion restrained and unre- 
strained evoked in the meetings, the 
visions and ecstasies,—all those phe- 
nomena which St. Paul believed to be 
proofs of the “Spirit and of Power”’— 
have been laid hoid of by superior per- 
sons in all times, from Celsus in the 
second century to Professor Huxley 
in the nineteenth, for the purpose of 
disparaging such religious movements. 
Celsus believed that the accompani- 
ments were trickery, magic, and a 
gross scandal to religion. After cari- 
caturing the addresses of the Christian 
prophets of his days, whom he de- 
scribes as “going about like beggars 
and visiting towns and encampments,” 
he adds: “With these threats they min- 
gle words, half frantic, meaningless 
and altogether mysterious, whose sig- 
nificance no sensible man could dis- 
cover. For words that are vague 


and without meaning give every fool 
and wizard an opportunity of giving 
any particular meaning they wish to 
what has been said on any matter.”® 
Professor Huxley in the same spirit, 
though with more terseness, sneered at 
® Origen, “‘ Contra Celsum,” vii. 9. 
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the corybantic Christianity of the Sal- 
vation Army. It has been asserted 
by many that what St. Paul spoke of 
as the “demonstration of the Spirit and 
of Power” are the natural results of 
a disordered brain or of physical hys- 
teria. It can be shown that other re- 
ligions exhibit similar manifestations, 
and that the emotion of a revival meet- 
ing belongs to the same class of things 
as the excitement of the dancing der- 
vish of Cairo or Damascus. It might 
be sufficient to reply, as Maeterlinck 
has done to similar statements made 
about the Christian mystics, that some 
of the greatest leaders in religious 
awakenings were men of the soundest 
brains, of the most determined wills, | 
and of the most persisient energy; 
that they impressed themselves on 
their own and on succeeding genera- 
tions as few other men have done. 
“Eneore est-il vrai, objecta Joséphin Le- 
clerc, qu’entre Vapétre Saint Paul et le 
derviche du général Desaixz il y a tout 
au moins cette différence que le derviche 
n’a pas imposé sa foi ad UV’ Burope.”” The 
question was as present to the minds 
of the first and second centuries as it 
is to those of the twentieth, and with 
more abundant material for investiga- 
tion and comparison than can possibly 
be had in the present day. 

In these early centuries when Chris- 
tianity was struggling for the mas- 
tery of the Roman world, it was con- - 
fronted with various oriental cults, 
which in many points were as dissimi- 
lar as itself from the stately ceremo- 
nial which constituted the Roman re- 
ligion or the refined nature-worship .- 
which was the religion of the Greeks. 
They, as well as Christianity, pre- 
sented their faith to enquirers and con- 
verts in impassioned sermons and 
hymns. They could also appeal to 
manifestations, to ecstasy, to visions, 
to demonic and anti-demonic posses- 


% Anatole France “Sur la Pierre Blanche,”’ 
Pp. 152. 
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sion. But the men of these early cen- 
turies saw clearly that there were at 
least two notable differences between 
the “manifestations” in the Christian 
assemblies and the orgiac rites of the 
Oriental Paganism. The first is per- 
haps more curious than satisfying to 
the modern mind, and yet when one 
thinks of it there is a great deal in it. 
The manifestations in the pagan re- 
ligions were at the most “stereotyped 
and fragmentary,” while in Christian- 
ity there was a wealth of expression 
which showed how deep was the well 
of spiritual life and with what energy 
it overflowed. But after all the great 
contrast which was seen to exist be- 
tween an orgiac paganism and the 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power” lay in the manner in which 
the latter purified and exalted the 
moral and religious life. Moral re- 
generation and the moral life were 
not regarded by the Christians of the 
early Church as one side of their re- 
ligion, but as its very fruit and goal 
on earth. While the Spirit manifested 
itself in the marvels recorded, it was 
apparent that “it was no less effective 
in heightening the religious and moral 
powers, which operated with such 
purity and power in certain individuals 
that they bore palpably the stamp of 
their divine origin. A heroic faith or 
confidence in God was visible, able.to 
overthrow mountains, and which tow- 
ered above the faith that lies in the 
heart of every Christian; charitable 
services were rendered which were 
far more moving than any miracle; a 
foresight and a solicitude were astir in 
the management of life which operated 
as surely as the very providence of 
God. When these spiritual gifts were 
awakened to exercise, they were the 
fundamental means of edifying the 
churches, proving them thereby to be 
the ‘churches of God.’”™ This deep 


11 Harnack. “ The Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries,” i, 253; cf. 258. 
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moral life cannot be dissociated from 
the manifestations of the religious 
sensibility, as some modern Christians 
would have us believe; it was known 
to be their very flower and fruit. To 
deny the intimate connection between 
the strictly moral lives of the early 
Christians and the deep-seated relig- 
ious enthusiasm which overflowed into 
the manifestations, is simply to con- 
fess ignorance of the state of mat- 
ters within the Christian communities 
of the early centuries. 

What was seen in the first centuries 
of the Christian Church has been visi- 
ble in every great religious awakening 
that has followed. The influence of 
revivals ‘has almost invariably been 
to deepen and quicken the sense of 
moral responsibility and to sustain, 
elevate and purify the moral life. 

If we take the great revival under 
Francis, we find that it elevated and 
purified the moral tone of European 
life for nearly two centuries, so deep 
and lasting was its influence. It was 
from the beginning inspired by the 
thought of Christian love, and the imi- 
tation of Christ, which was its watch- 
word, was recognized to consist in a. 
life of active love in obedience to the 
command, “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” Men were taught, as they had 
never been before ‘in the Medizeval 
Church, brotherly love, mercy, gentle- 
ness, the spirit that returns good for 
evil and that spends itself in minister- 
ing to the well-being of others, even 
the most thankless and most degraded; 
and they learnt and practised the les- 
son. The outcasts and pariahs of 
medizval towns and _ villages—men, 
women and children who were afilicted 
with the terrible scourge of leprosy— 
were specially attended to and cared 
for. The impulse spread far beyond 
the immediate and avowed followers 
of Francis. We find from Inquisitors’ 
reports that the “Brethren”—a widely 
distributed anti-clerical sect—copied 
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the example of Francis ‘and had 
schools for leper children and hospitals 
for those far gone in the disease. The 
changes for good, in caring for the 
poorer population of the crowded, 
badly drained medizeval towns, which 
followed the revival under St. Francis, 
were innumerable. 

The same thing is to be seen when 
we turn to the great revival in the 
Rhineland, whether we take its first 
stage under Eckhart or the second un- 
der Tauler. The universal testimony 
of contemporary chroniclers is that the 
religious awakening sweetened and 
purified the moral lives of those who 
came under its influence. The tender 
outspoken letter of Meister Eckhart to 
Sister Katrei, a woman who had be- 
longed to the Brethren and Sisters of 
the Free Spirit—a sect which taught 
free-love among other things—shows 
how he dealt with sinners and won 
them for a higher and better life. The 
same visitation of the virulent epi- 
demic called the “Black Death,” which 
drove Boccaccio and his friends to a 
Florentine villa to banish from their 
minds the outside horrors by telling 
each other as they sat in its rooms 
or strolled in its garden a collection of 
immoral tales, compelled Tauler and 
his converts to nurse the sick and dy- 
ing in the sorely-smitten city of 
Strassburg. The secular clergy had 
fled from the plague-stricken city, and 
only Tauler and his companions were 
left to bury the dead and minister to 
the dying. 

The Pietist revival under Spener and 
Francke built orphan-houses and hos- 
pitals, reformed education, started 
home-mission industrial work, founded 
Bible Societies, and sent self-denying 
men and women to evangelize the 
heathen. Modern Christian Social 
Unions come from it. 

It is almost universally admitted that 
the Wesleyan revival raised the public 
morals in all English speaking lands, 
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and literary critics tell us that the 
comparative purity of English litera- 
ture is due to the silent influence of 
that great movement. Even local re- 
vivals, accompanied by eccentricities 
which cannot fail to excite a smile, 
have proved powerful to raise the 
moral life of the district over which 
their influence has spread. In the 
Jigger revival, which appeared in oue 
of the American States—Ohio, if my 
memory serves me rightly—every con- 
vert seemed compelled to move an arm 
spasmodically and to make tearing 
clutches at his clothes. Yet in spite of 
the absurdity, the whole neighborhood 
felt the improvement in the moral tone 
of life. The marvellous effects of the 
present revival in Wales are witnessed 
to by the Press, by the Police, by 
Magistrates—by everyone whose busi- 
ness it is to mark the life of ‘the 
people. 

History also reveals that every great 
religious revival which has swept over 
a whole country is usually followed 
by attempts at social reformation. The 
revival does more than reinvigorate re- 
ligion and raise the moral tone of the 
individual moral life. It seems to 
recall nations to their national respon- 
sibilities, to inspire and promote needed ° 
reforms, to give the signal for a new 
start in national life. 

There are, of course, many things 
about some, perhaps all, revivals which 
critics can lay hold on to their dis- 
paragement. Everything, from the sci- 
entific frame of mind to the religious , 
sensibility, has the defects of its quali- 
ties. When a man is seized and pos- 
sessed by a new spiritual emotion 
which seems to lift him above all pre- 
vious experience of life or of thought, 
all things are new to him and all things 
seem possible. His old life with its 
limitations has departed. He is em- 
barked on a sea which has no impris- 
oning shores. He is carried along on 
a great current of emotion, and others 
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are borne with him. Human deep call- 
eth unto deep when they exchange 
confidences. He and his fellows have 
become new creatures; and that is al- 
most all that they know about them- 
selves. Such experiences are quite con- 
sistent with soundness of mind and 
clearness of vision of God and of Di- 
vine things—and that is the usual 
thing. Some indeed who have passed 
through them have said that while un- 
der the intense spiritual influence they 
seemed to have the knowledge that the 
dead might have when freed from the 
limitations imposed by space and time 
and sense. But sometimes these ex- 
periences are too powerful for the im- 
perfect mind which holds them. The 
converts are “puffed up,” as St. Paul 
said. Then arise morbid states, dis- 
torted vision, sometimes actual ship- 
wreck of mental faculties. Most re- 
vivals produce some such cases, and 
every leader in a great religious awak- 
ening has to reckon with them—St. 
Paul, Meister Eckhart, Francis, 
Tauler, to say nothing of modern in- 
stances. The great Apostle addressed 
such morbid souls with severe sar- 
casm. Did any man really think that 
to commit incest, to take to wife his 
father’s widow, was an example of 
the freedom with which Christ has 
made us free?*. Sometimes also the 
perversions and distortions seize upon 
whole companies, and they hive off by 
themselves, as the Brethren and Sis- 
ters of the Free Spirit (who gave Eck- 
hart so much trouble) did from the 
Franciscan revival. Such cases are 
infinitesimal compared with the num- 
bers whose mental vision is cleared 
and whose morals are purified and 
strengthened by the spiritual experi- 
ences through which they have passed. 
Yet the world, which can seldom af- 
ford to be magnanimous, or even just, 
to religious awakenings, fastens on 


121 Cor. v. 1, 2. 
's Wackernagel, “Das deutsche Kirchenalied 
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those exceptional cases and points its 
moral of what comes from revivals. 

One or two characteristic accompani- 
ments of all revivals have still to be 
mentioned. 

They have all, or almost all, given 
rise to an outburst of Christian song. 
Francis himself was the greatest poet 
of the thirteenth century; one of his 
pet-names was the troubadour of God 
(Joculator Domini); and we can still 
read his exquisite hymns and lauds. 
The hymn-writer of the Franciscan re- 
vival was Giacoponi da Todi, who was 
as voluminous as Charles Wesley. 
Some of his hymns are among the 
most beautiful examples of Christian 
song that the Middle Ages produced; 
and others with their chorus, “Viva, 
viva Gesu’ (“Hurrah! hurrah! for 
Jesus”), remind us of the religious 
ditties of the Salvation Army. Most 
of them were set to the rude popular 
tunes known to the peasants, and 
were sung everywhere throughout the ~ 
Franciscan revival. Time with its 
sieve has sifted out the dross, and 
collections of his hymns which sur- 
vive contain only those worth pre- 
serving. The revival in the Rhineland 
in the fourteenth century also produced 
numbers of hymns. Those attributed 
to Tauler himself are probably due to 
another author, but they all breathe 
the spirit of the great preacher of re- 
pentance. If one glances through the 
five thick volumes in which Wacker- 
nagel® has stored the German hym- 
nology from its earliest down to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century it 
will be found that not a single re- 
ligious awakening, whatever its na- 
ture or locality, is unrepresented in the 
Christian hymns it has given rise to. 
The inner character of the movement 
may be read in these volumes— 
whether impassioned or commonplace, 
whether grossly superstitious or full 


von der iltesten Zeit bis zum Anfang des 
XVII. Jahrhunderts” (1877). 
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of refined devotion. When the six- 
teenth century is reached, the volumes 
overflow with the hymns of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Churches; but 
Schwenckfeld’s crude mysticism, the 
various types of Anabaptism, and the 
Roman Catholic reaction had all their 
songs which reveal the inspirations ly- 
ing beneath the movements. The 
Pietist revival in Germany and the 
Wesleyan in England gave birth to a 
very rich hymnology; and the same 
may be said of more recent religious 
awakenings. At each revival season 
men and women awaken afresh to 
vivid conviction of sin, to the sense 
of the reality of God, to His love and 
mercy revealed in Christ Jesus, and at 
such times the heart, surcharged with 
the deepest emotion, must overflow in 
Christian song as naturally as the 
trees send forth their blossoms in 
early summer. 

Another almost universal characteris- 
tic of revivals is the recognition of the 
value of women as religious guides and 
comforters. The labors of devout and 
devoted women have aided in every 
great revival from the earliest times. St. 
Paul sends greeting to devout women 
whom he calls “fellow-workers” or ad- 
dresses as those who had “labored 
much in the Lord.”** The ancient mar- 
tyrologies are full of the activities of 
Christian women. The Didascalia in- 
sists on the necessity of woman's 
work in the missionary activity of the 
early Church. Chrysostom believed 
that Junias was a woman (“Andronicus 
and Junias”), and did not think that 
her sex hindered her from being an 
Apostle.” It is true that St. Paul more 
than once forbids women speaking in 
churches, but whatever be the exact 

4% Rom, xvi. 6-12: “Mary, who bestowed 
much labour on you” (the Roman Chris- 
tians); “ Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour 
in the Lord”; “ Persis the beloved, which 
laboured much in the Lord’’; Rom. xvi. 3, 


“ Prisca or Priscilla . . . my fellow-worker in 
the Lord”; Phil. iv 2,3 
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meaning of the Greek word which he 
uses, this command did not mean that 
women who had the gift were pre- 
vented from praying or delivering pro- 
phetic messages, for the Apostle directs 
that when they did pray or prophesy 
they were to have a covering on their 
heads.” The Sub-apostolic church in- 
terpreted St. Paul’s injunction to mean 
that while women were not to take 
part in the formal instruction, they 
might engage in prayer in the congre- 
gation.” If Priscilla was not the au- 
thoress of the Epistie to the Hebrews 
(and there is some ground for the con- 
jecture), she was, at all events, a nota- 
ble and indefatigable Christian worker. 

Throughout the great medieval re- 
vivals we find the same prominence of 
devout women who by their visions, 
their prayers, their hymns, and some- 
times by their addresses, gave notable 
assistance. Santa Clara and her dis- 
ciples were in the centre of the great 
Franciscan movement. The sisters 
Christian and Margaretha Ebner in- 
spired the awakening under Tauler 
and the work carried on by the Friends 
of God. Among the offshoots of the 
Franciscan revival, sects under the 
ban of the Church, women were still 
more notable leaders. They preached 
to crowds in the market places of the 
towns in the Rhineland and in the 
Low Countries, and some of them were 
famed and feared controversialists. 
The Revival cares little for ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements, and the singing Sis- 
ters in the Welsh Revival are the last 
in a long line of devout women who 
have helped to consolidate and spread 
the religious awakenings of their times, 

A third characteristic is the unobtru- 
sive way in which great revivals have 

Cf, Lightfoot, “St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians” (7th ed.), p. 96, n. 


16 1 Cor. xi. v. 
17 « Apostolic Constitutions, III. vi. 
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influenced Christian doctrines, gener- 
ally on their practical or experimental 
side. Francis gave the thought of an 
imitation of Christ, preached long be- 
fore him by Bernard of Clairvaux, the 
great revivalist preacher of the twelfth 
century, a new meaning. He saw in 
the life of poverty not merely an imi- 
tation of the poor life of Jesus, but an 
imitation with a purpose in it to live 
and work as Christ’s Apostles did, and 
a resolve to make the attainment of 
this Apostolic life the aim of every in- 
dividual man and woman. To imitate 
Christ was to be a man with a mes- 
sage to the soul of every individual 
brother man—was to lead the life of a 
home missionary. The true imitation 
had its end not in self but in one’s fel- 
lows and in their welfare. In the re- 
vival under the German mystics, 
whether Eckhart or Tauler, the same 
message was carried further. Men 
were told that the Kingdom of God 
was within them; that merely external 
poverty was nothing; that humility 
was the essence of religion; that the 
sense of utter dependence on God was 
the one thing needful; and that man 
must be completely emptied of Self ere 
he can experience the fulness of God. 
We may go back beyond Francis to 
the revival under Pope Gregory VII. 
to see how the religious movement has 
almost unconsciously influenced theol- 
ogy. In Gregory’s time the practical 
religious question seemed to be, How 
can I separate myself from the world? 
in the time of Francis, How can I be 
like Christ? with Eckhart and Tauler, 
How can I have inward fellowship 
with God? and at the Reformation, 
How can I experience a sense of par- 
don for the sin which oppresses me? 
The practical answers, given without 
any intention of modifying the current 
theology of the Church, filled the liv- 
ing experience and produced new trends 
of thought which moulded new theo- 
logical opinions. Another and a very 
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different illustration is given’ by the 
crude revival based on terror which 
passed over Germany and France in 
the latter decades of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Bells tolled in hundreds of 
German parishes calling the people 
weekly to prayer to prevent an inroad 
of the Turks. The plague came again 
and again, decimating the population. 
New and mysterious diseases crept 
among the people. Terror swayed the 
land. The Saviour ceased to be the 
Intercessor and was looked on as the 
One who was to come to judge the 
quick and the dead, and wko had to 
be interceded with. The people turned 
almost feverishly to Mary, the Virgin 
Mother, to Anna, the “Grandmother,” 
who were asked to be the intercessors. 
Confraternities of the Blessed Virgin 
and of St. Anna were formed to be- 
siege the intercessors with the power 
which numbers gave. It was during 
the sway of this religious awakening 
that the largest number of medizval 
hymns in honor of the Virgin were 
composed and used, ard the feelings of 
strained reverence passing from the 
people into the minds and hearts of 
Franciscan and Augustinian Eremite 
theologians were worked into a dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. Every doctrine in 
Christian theology has at one time or 
other emerged slowly out of the Chris- 
tian experience—has been formed from 
the life blood of the heart as well as 
of the brain—and hence it is that times 
of revival, although to all appearance 
periods when theology has not been 
very powerful nor very prominent in 
sermons and addresses, are neverthe- 
less the seed-beds of the theology of 
the next generation. The Pietist re- 
vival in Germany added the Calvinist 
doctrine of good works to the Lu- 
theran theology. Wesley gave the death- 
blow to the hard Reformed Scholastic 
of the seventeenth century. After 
the revival movement under Messrs. 




















Moody and Sankey the love of God 
became the prominent theme, and the 
wrath of God was less dwelt upon; 
the abstract question of the guilt of 
sin, though never abandoned, was 
placed behind the more practical ques- 
tion of the power of sin over the 
heart and life. What may come 
from this Welsh revival no man can 
yet tell. 

It only remains to say that at least 
two methods seem to be used among 
revivalist workers, both of which have 
come down from medizval times. 
The Franciscans insisted on an obedi- 
ent band of workers, with an almost 
military organization. They indeed 
called themselves the “army of Jesus.” 
At the head of the Order stood the 

_“General”’—a new term in the thir- 
teenth century religious life; the chief 
of the band of workers in any Italian 
town took as his title the designation 
given to the military leader in the 
city republic in which they had their 
temporary abode. In Venice he was 
il Gonfalionere del Gesu; in Milan, il 
Capitano del Gesu; and so on in other 
towns. They had distinct modes of be- 
ginning their work prescribed for 
them, with as definite details as if 
they were Methodist Episcopal mis- 
sionaries or officers and soldiers of the 
Salvation Army. When they began 
work in any town they were ordered 
to select a hall, if possible, in the 
lowest and poorest district. They 
were forbidden to paint either pulpit 
or bench. They were to assemble in 
front of their Hall, and march through 
the streets singing their hymns, play- 
ing on pipes and waving banners. 
When they had gathered a sufficient 
crowd they were to return to their 
Hall, take their followers in with 
them, and deliver short practical 
addresses, interspersed with hymn-sing- 
ing. Francis had a great dislike to all 
book-learning. He told his followers 
to mingle with the common people, to 
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talk with the masons when they were 
building, with the weavers when they 
were weaving, with the women when, 
in Italian fashion, they Were washing 
clothes by the side of the streams. 
They would thus, he said, find what 
filled the minds of the people; what 
spiritual help they needed from the 
preachers; what difficulties they had 
in becoming followers of Jesus; and in 
a morning’s conversation they would 
find the material for their addresses. 
The Franciscan revivalists subjected 
their converts also to discipline, and 
kept them united with each other. 
They became what were called Ter- 
tiaries of the order, and made vows to 
live after a certain prescribed fashion, 
to devote so much of their money to 
good works, and to give a certain 
amount of their time to the practice 
of active benevolence. 

The revivals under the leadership of 
the German Mystics were conducted 
on an altogether different plan. There 
was no attempt to work up interest 
or enthusiasm by processions or sing- 
ing or music. Addresses were given, 
usually in churches, sometimes by the 
wayside or in the market-places of 
towns. Men and women who had 
been impressed were invited to remain 
and talk with the preacher and with 
his helpers; and the assistant workers 
commonly conversed with those of 
their own sex. These after meetings 
were generally followed by a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Supper, if the revi- 
valist preacher was in priest’s orders. 
There was no ‘attempt to bind the 
converts in any way, or to impose any 
rules upon them. It usually happened, 
however, that the converts formed 
themselves into “praying circles,’ 
which met in each other's houses for 
prayer, reading and pious conversa- 
tion; and the members of these “pray- 
ing circles” frequently kept up a cor- 
respondence with the leaders of the 
awakening. Most of Eckhart’s letters 
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that have been preserved bad been 
written to help and edify converts. 
A great deal was also done to circulate 
in manuscript (printing had not been 
then invented) little books inculcating 
the mystical theology of the leaders of 
the movement: the Masterbook, single 
sermons by Tauler or Eckhart, An E2- 
planation of the Ten Commandments, and 
portions of the Bible in a German 
translation. These “praying circles” 
took root in Germany and lasted all 
through the fifteenth century into the 
sixteenth. They were popular among 
the intelligent artisans in great cities 
like Niirnberg and Augsburg, and es- 
pecially so among the printers. After 
The Contemporary Review. 
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the invention of printing, the books 
which had formerly circulated in man- © 
uscript were supplied from the print- 
ing presses. By such voluntary as- 
sociations, with a minimum of organi- 
zation, the effects of the revival in the 
Rhineland lasted for at least a cen- 
tury and a half. 

These methods adopted by Eckhart 
and Tauler and their followers were 
reproduced in the Pietist revival in the 
closing years of the seventeenth and 
in the earlier decades of the eighteenth 
century, and have been consciously or 
unconsciously adopted in most of the 
modern revival movements. 

Thomas M. Lindsay. 
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V. 
CONVERSATION. 


[ cannot help wishing sometimes 
that English people had more theories 
about conversation. Really good talk 
is one of the greatest pleasures there 
is, and yet how rarely one comes 
across it! There are a good many 
people among my acquaintance who on 
occasions are capable of talking well. 
Lut what they seem to lack is initiative 
and deliberate purpose. If people 
would only look upon conversation in 
a more serious light, much would be 
gained. I do not of course mean, 
Ifeaven forbid! that people should try 
to converse seriously; that results in 
the worst kind of dreariness, in feel- 
ing, as Stevenson said, that one has 
the brain of a sheep and the eyes of a 
boiled codfish. But I mean that the 


more seriously one takes an amuse- 
ment, the more amusing it becomes. 
What I wish is that people would ap- 
ply the same sort of seriousness to talk 
that they apply to golf and bridge; that 
they should desire to improve their 


game, brood over their mistakes, try 
to do better. Why is it that so many 
people would think it priggish and 
effeminate to try to improve their talk, 
and yet think it manly and rational to 
try to shoot better? Of course it must 
be done with a natural zest and enjoy- 
ment, or it is useless. What a ghastly 
picture one gets of the old-fashioned 
talkers and wits, committing a number 
of subjects to memory, turning over a 
commonplace book for apposite anec- 
dotes and jests, adding dates to those 
selected that they may not tell the 
same story again too soon, learning up 
a list of epigrams, stuck in a shaving- 
giass, when they are dressing for din- 
ner, and then sallying forth primed to 
bursting with conversation! ‘It is all 
very well to know beforehand the kind 
of line you would wish to take, but 
spontaneity is a necessary ingredient 
of talk, and to make up one’s mind to 
get certain stories in, is to deprive talk 
of its fortuitous charm. When two 
celebrated talkers of the kind that I 
have described used to meet, the talk 
was nothing but a brisk interchange 

















of anecdotes. There is a story of 
Macaulay and some other great con- 
versationalist getting into the swing at 
breakfast when staying, I think, with 
Lord Lansdowne. They drew their 
chairs to the fire, the rest of the com- 
pany formed a circle round them, and 
listened meekly to the dialogue until 
luncheon. What an appalling picture! 
One sympathizes with Carlyle on the 
occasion when he was asked to dinner 
to meet a great talker, who poured 
forth a continuous flow of jest and 
anecdote until the meal was far ad- 
vanced. Then came a lull; Carlyle laid 
down his knife and fork, and looking 
round with the famous “crucified” ex- 
pression on his face, said in a voice of 
agonized entreaty, “For God’s sake 
take me away, and put me in a room 
by myself, and give me a pipe of 
tobacco!” He felt, as I have felt on 
such occasions, an imperative need of 
silence and recollection and repose. 
Indeed, as he said on another occasion 
of one of Coleridge’s harangues, “to sit 
still and be pumped into is never an 
exhilarating process.” 

That species of talker is, however, 
practically extinct; though indeed I 
have met men whose idea of talk was 
a string of anecdotes, and who em- 
ployed the reluctant intervals of 
silence imposed upon them by the 
desperate attempt of fellow-guests to 
join in the fun, in arranging the points 
of their next anecdote. 

What seems to me so odd about a 
talker of that kind is the lack of any 
sense of justice about their talk. They 
presumably enjoy the exercise of 
speech, and it seems to me strange 
that it should not occur to them that 
others may like it too, and that they 
should not concede a certain oppor- 
tunity to others to have their say, if 
ouly in the interests of fair play. It 
is as though a gourmet’s satisfaction 
in a good dinner were not complete 
unless he could prevent everyone else 
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from partaking of the food before 
them. 

What is really most needed in social 
gatherings is a kind of moderator of 
the talk, an informal president. Many 
people, as I have said, are quite 
capable of talking interestingly, if they 
get a lead. The perfect moderator — 
should have a large stock of subjects 
of general interest. He should, so to . 
speak, kick-off. ‘And then he should 
either feel or at least artfully simulate 
an interest in other people’s point of 
view. He should ask questions, reply 
to arguments, encourage, elicit expres- 
sions of opinion. He should not desire 
to steer his own course, but follow the 
line that the talk happens to take. If 
he aims at the reputation of being a 
good talker, he will win a far higher 
fame by pursuing this course, for it is 
a lamentable fact that, in a lively talk, 
one is apt to remember far better what 
one has oneself contributed to the dis- 
cussion than what other people have 
said; and if you can send guests away 
from a gathering feeling that they have 
talked well, they will be disposed in 
that genial mood to concede conversa- 
tional merit to the other participators. 
A naive and simple-minded friend of 
my own once cast an extraordinary 
light on the subject by saying to me, 
the day after an agreeable symposium 
at my own house, “We had a very 
pleasant evening with you yesterday. 
I was in great form”! 

The only two kinds of talker that I 
= tiresome are the talker of para- , 
doaxes and the egotist. A few para- 
doxes are all very well; they are 
stimulating and gently provocative. 
tut one gets tired of a string of them; 
they become little more than a sort of 
fence erected round a man’s mind; one 
despairs of ever knowing what a 
paradoxical talker really thinks. Half 
the charm of good talk consists in the 
glimpses and peeps one gets into the 
stuff of a man’s thoughts; and it is 
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wearisome to feel that a talker is for 
ever tossing subjects on his horns, per- 
petually trying to say the unexpected, 
the startling thing. In the best talk 
of all, a glade suddenly opens up, 
like the glades in the Alpine forests 
through which they bring the timber 
down to the valley; one sees a long 
green vista, all bathed in shimmering 
sunshine, with the dark head of a 
mountain at the top. So in the best 
talk one has a sudden sight of some- 
thing high, sweet, serious, austere. 

The other kind of talk that I find 
very disagreeable is the talk of a full- 
fledged egotist, who converses without 
reference to his hearers, and brings 
out what is in his mind. One gets in- 
teresting things in this way from time 
to time; but the essence, as I have 
said, of good talk is that one should 
have provoking and stimulating peeps 
into other minds, not that one should 
be compelled to gaze and stare into 
them. I have a friend, or rather an 
acquaintance, whose talk is just as if 
he opened a trap-door into his mind: 
you look into a dark place where some- 
thing flows, stream or sewer; some- 
times it runs clear and brisk, but at 
other times it seems to be charged with 
dirt and débris; and yet there is no 
escape; you have to stand and look, to 
breathe the very odors of the mind, 
until he chooses to close the door. 

The mistake that many earnest and 
persevering talkers make is to suppose 
that to be engrossed is the same thing 
as being engrossing. It is true cf con- 
versation as of many other things, that 
the half is better than the whole. 
People who are fond of talking ought 
to beware of being lengthy. How one 
knows the despair of conversing with 
a man who is determined to make a 
clear and complete statement of every- 
thing, and not to let his hearer off any- 
thing! Arguments, questions, views, 
rise in the mind in the course of the 
harangue, and are swept away by the 
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moving stream, Such talkers suffer 
from a complacent feeling that their 
information is correct and complete, 
and that their deductions are neces- 
sarily sound. But it is quite possible 
to form and hold a strong opinion, and 
yet to realize that it is after all only 
one point of view, and that there is 
probably much to be said on the other 
side. The unhappiest feature of drift- 
ing into a habit of positive and contin- 
uous talk is that one has few friends 
faithful enough to criticize such a 
habit and tell one the unvarnished 
truth; if the habit is once confirmed, 
it becomes almost impossible to break 
it off. I know of a family conclave 
that was once summoned in order, if 
possible, to communicate the fact to 
one of the circle that he was in danger 
of becoming a bore; the head of the 
family was finally deputed to convey 
the fact as delicately as possible to 
the erring brother. He did so, with 
much tender circumlocution. The of- 
fender was deeply mortified, but en- 
deavored to thank his elderly relative 
for discharging so painful a task. He 
promised amendment. He sate glum 
und tongue-tied for several weeks in 
the midst of cheerful gatherings. Very 
gradually the old habit prevailed. 
Within six months he was as tedious 
as ever; but what is the saddest part 
of the whole business is that he has 
never quite forgiven the teller of the 
unwelcome news, while at the same 
time he labors under the impression 
that he has cured himself of the habit. 

It is, of course, useless to attempt 
to make oneself into a brilliant talker, 
because the qualities needed—humor, 
quickness, the power of seeing unex- 
pected connections, picturesque phras-.~ 
ing, natural charm, sympathy, readi- 
ness, and so forth—are things hardly 
attainable by effort. But much can be 
done by perseverance; and it is possi- 
ble to form a deliberate habit of con- 
versation by determining that however 

















much one may be indisposed to talk, 
however unpromising one’s companions 
may seem, one will at all events keep 
up an end. I have known really shy 
and unready persons who from a sheer 
sense of duty have made themselves 
into very tolerable talkers. A friend 
of my acquaintance confesses that a 
device she has occasionally employed 
is to think of subjects in alphabetical 
order. I could not practise this devise 
myself, because when I had lighted 
upon, we will say, algebra, archery, 
and astigmatism, as possible subjects 
for talk, I should find it impossible to 
invent any gambit by which they could 
be successfully introduced. 

The only recipe which I would offer 
to a student of the art is not to be 
afraid of apparent egotism, but to talk 
frankly of any subject in which he 
may be interested, from a _ personal 
point of view. An impersonal talker 
is apt to be a dull dog. There is noth- 
ing like a frank expression of personal 
views to elicit an equally frank ex- 
pression of divergence or agreement. 
Neither is it well to despise the day of 
small things; the weather, railway 
travelling, symptoms of illness, visits 
1o a dentist, sea-sickness, as represent- 
ing the universal experiences and in- 
terests of humanity, will often serve as 
points dappui, 

Of course there come to all people 
horrible tongue-tied moments when 
they can think of nothing to say, and 
feel like a walrus on an ice-floe, heavy, 
melancholy, ineffective. Such a catas- 
trophe is almost invariably precipi- 
tated in my own case by being told 
that someone is particularly anxious to 
be introtluced to me. A _ philosopher 
of my acquaintance, who was an ad- 
mirable talker, told me that on a cer- 
tain occcasion, an evening party, his 
hostess led up a young girl to him, like 
Iphigenia decked for the sacrifice, and 
said that Miss was desirous of 
meeting him. The world became in- 
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stantly a blank to him. The enthusi- 
astic damsel stared at him with large 


admiring eyes. After a period of 
agonized silence, a remark occurred to 
him which he felt might have been 
appropriate if it had been made earlier 
in the encounter, He rejected it as 
useless, and after another interval a 
thought came to him which he saw 
might have served, if the suspense had 
not been already so prolonged; this 
was also put aside; and after a series 
of belated remarks had occurred to 
him, each of which seemed to be hope- 
lessly unworthy of the expectation he 
had excited, the hostess, seeing that 
things had gone wrong, came, like 
Artemis, and led Iphigenia away, 
without the philosopher having had the 
opportunity of indulging in a single 
reflection. The experience, he said, 
was of so appalling a character, that 
he set to, and invented a remark which 
he said was applicable to persons of 
all ages and of either sex, under any 
circumstances whatever; but, as he 
would never reveal this precious pos- 
session to the most ardent inquirers, 
the secret, whatever it was, has per- 
ished with him. 

One of my friends has a perfectly 
upique gift of conversation. He is a 
prominent man of affairs, a perfect 
mine of political secrets. He is a 
ready talker, and has the art, both in 
a téte a téie as well as in a mixed com- 
puny, of mentioning things which are 
extremely interesting, and appear to be 
hopelessly indiscreet. He generally ac- 
companies his relation of these inci- 
dents with a request that the subject 
may not be mentioned outside. The 
result is that everyone who is brought 
into contact with him feels that he is 
selected by the great man because of 
some happy gift of temperament, 
trustworthiness or discretion, or even 
on grounds of personal importance, to 
be the recipient of this signal mark of 
confidence. On one occasion I en- 
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deavored, after one of these conversa- 
tions, not for the sake of betraying 
him, but in the interests of a diary 
which I keep, to formulate in precise 
and permarent terms some of this in- 
teresting intelligence. To my intense 
surprise and disappointment I found 
myself entirely unable to _ recollect, 
much less to express, any of his state- 
ments. They had melted in the mind, 
like some delicate confection, and left 
behind them nothing but a faint aroma 
of interest and pleasure. 

This would be a dangerous example 
to imitate, because it requires a very 
subtle species of art to select incidents 
and episodes which should both grat- 
ify the hearers, and which at the 
same time it should be impossible to 
hand on. Most people who attempted 
such a task would sink into being mis- 
erable blabbers of tacenda, mere sieves 
through which matters of secret im- 
portance would granulate into the 
hands of ardent journalists. But at 
once to stimulate and gratify curiosity, 
and to give a quiet circle the sense of 
being admitted to the inmost penetralia 
of affairs, is a triumph of conversa- 
tional art. 

Dr. Johnson used to say that he 
loved to stretch his legs and have his 
talk out; and the fact remains that the 
best conversation one gets is the con- 
versation that one does not scheme for, 
and even on occasions from which one 
has expected but little. The talks that 
remain in my mind as of pre-eminent 
interest are long leisurely téte a téte 
talks, oftenest perhaps of all in the 
course of a walk, when exercise sends 
the blood coursing through the brain, 
when a pleasant countryside tunes the 
spirit to a serene harmony of mood, 
and when the mind, stimulated into a 
joyful readiness by association with 
some quiet, just and perceptive com- 
panion, visits its dusty warehouse, and 
turns over its fantastic stores. Then 


is the time to penetrate into the inmost 
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labyrinths of a subject, to indulge in 
pleasing discursiveness, as the fancy 
leads one, and yet to return again and 
again with renewed relish to the 
central theme. Such talks as these, 
with no overshadowing anxiety upon 
the mind, held on breezy uplands or in 
pleasant country lanes, make the mo- 
ments, indeed, to which the mind, in 
the sad mood which remembers the 
days that are gone, turns with that 
sorrowful desolation of which Dante 
speaks, as to a treasure lightly spent 
and ungratefully regarded. How such 
hours rise up before the mind! Even 
now as I write I think of such a scene, 
when I walked with a friend, long 
dcad, on the broad yellow sands beside 
a western sea. I can recall the sharp 
hiss of the shoreward wind, the whole- 
some savors of the brine, the brisk 
clap of small waves, the sand-dunes 
behind the shore, pricked with green 
tufts of grass, the ships moving slowly 
on the sea’s rim, and the shadowy 
headland to which we hardly seemed 
to draw more near, while we spoke of 
all that was in our hearts, and all that 
we meant to do and be. That day was 
a great gift from God; and yet, as I 
received it, I did not know how fair a 
jewel of memory it would be. I like 
to think that there are many such 
jewels of recollection clasped close in 
the heart’s casket, even in the minds 
of men and women that I meet, that 
seem so commonplace to me, so inter- 
esting to themselves! 

It is strange, in reflecting about the 
memorable talks I have held with dif- 
ferent people, to find that I remember 
best the talks that I have had with 
men, rather than with women. There 
is a kind of simple openness, an equal 
comradeship in talks with men, which 
I find it difficult to attain in the case 
of women, I suppose that some un- 
suspected mystery of sex creeps in, 
and that with women there is a whole 
range of experiences and emotions that 











one does not share, so that there is an 
invisible and intangible barrier erected 
between the two minds, I feel, too, 
in talking with women that I am met 
with almost too much sympathy and 
tact, so that one falls into an egotisti- 
cal mood. It is difficult, too, I find, to 
be as frank in talking with women as 
with men; because I think that women 
tend more than men to hold a precon- 
ceived idea of one’s character and 
tastes; and it is difficult to talk simply 
and naturally to anyone who has 
formed a mental picture of one, espe- 
cially if one is aware that it is not 
correct. But men are slower to form 
impressions, and thus talk is more ex- 
perimental; moreover, in talking with 
men, one encounters more opposition, 
and opposition puts one more on one’s 
mettle. 

Thus a téte ad téte with a man of 
similar tastes, who is just and yet 
sympathetic, critical yet appreciative, 
whose point of view just differs 
enough to make it possible for him to 
throw sidelights on a subject, and to 
iliumine aspects of it that were un- 
perceived and neglected—this is a high 
intellectual pleasure, a potion to be 
delicately sipped at leisure. 

But after all it is impossible to 
say what makes a conversationalist. 
There are people who seem to possess 
every qualification for conversing ex- 
cept the power to converse. The two 
absolutely essential things are, in the 
first place, a certain charm of mind 
and even manner, which is a purely 
instinctive gift; and, in the second 
place, real sympathy with, real interest 
in the deuteragonist. 

People can be useful talkers, even 
interesting talkers, without these gifts. 
One may like to hear what a man of 
vigorous mind may have to say on a 
subject that he knows well, even if he 
is unsympathetic. But then one listens 


in a receptive frame of mind, as 
though one were prepared to attend 2 
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There are plenty of useful 
talkers at a University, men whom it 
is a pleasure to. meet occasionally, men 
with whom one tries, so to speak, a 
variety of conversational flies, and who 
will give one fine sport when they are 


lecture. 


fairly hooked. But though a _ Uni- 
versity is a place where one ought to 
expect to find abundance of the best 
talk, the want of leisure among the 
present generation of Dons is a serious 
bar to interesting talk. By the even- 
ing the majority of Dons are apt to be 
tired. They have been hard at work 
most of the day, and they look upon 
the sociable evening hours as a time to 
be given up to what the Scotch call 
“daffing’; that is to say, a sort of. 
nimble interchange of humorous or in- 
teresting gossip; a man who pursues 
2a subject intently is apt to be thought 
a bore. I think that the middle-aged 
Don is apt to be less interesting than 
either the elderly or the youthful Don. 
The middle-aged Don is, like all suc- 
cessful professional men, full to the 
brim of affairs. He has little time for 
general reading. He lectures, he at- 
tepds meetings, his table is covered 
with papers, and his leisure hours are 
full of interviews. But the younger 
Don is generally less occupied and 
more enthusiastic; and best of all is 
the elderly Don, who is beginning to 
take things more easily, has a knowl- 
edge of men, a philosophy and a good- 
humored tolerance which makes him 
more accessible. He is not in a hurry, 
he is not pre-occupied. He studies the 
daily papers with deliberation, and he 
has just enough duties to make him 
feel wholesomely busy. His ambitions 
ure things of the past, and he is 
gratified by attention and deference. 

I suppose the same is the case, in a 
certain degree, all the world over. But 
the truth about conversation is that, 
to make anything of it, people must 
realize it as a definite mental occupa- 
tion, and not merely a dribbling into, 
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words of casual thoughts. To do it 
well implies a certain deliberate inten- 
tion, a certain unselfishness, a certain 
zest. The difficulty is that it demands 
a catholicity of interests, a full mind. 
Yet it does not do to have a subject 
on the brain, and to introduce it into 
all companies. The pity is that con- 
versation is not more recognized as a 
detinite accomplishment. People who 
care about the success of social gather- 
ings are apt to invite an instrumental- 
ist or a singer, or a man with what 
may be called parlor tricks; but few 
people are equally careful to plant out 
two or three conversationalists among 
their parties, or to take care that their 
conversationalists are provided with a 
sympathetic background. 

For the fact remains that conversa- 
tion is a real art, and depends like 
all other arts upon congenial circum- 
stances and _ suitable surroundings. 
People are too apt to believe that, be- 
cause they have interests in their 
minds and can put those interests into 
words, they are equipped for the pretty 
and delicate game of talk, But a rare 
admixture of qualities is needed, and 
u subtle conversational effect, a sudden 
fancy, that throws a charming or a 
bizarre light on a subject, a power of 
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pleasing metaphorical expression, the 
communication of an imaginative in- 
terest to a familiar topic—all these 
things are of the nature of instinctive 
art. I have heard well-informed and 
sensible people talk of a subject in a 
way that made me feel that I desired 
never to hear it mentioned again; but 
I have heard, on the other hand, people 
talk of matters which I had believed 
to be worn threadbare by use, and yet 
communicate a rich color, a fragrant 
sentiment to them, which made me feel 
that I had never thought adequately on 
the topic before. One should be care- 
ful, I think, to express to such per- 
sons one’s appreciation and admira- 
tion of their gifts, for the art is 
so rare that we ought to 
it when we find it; and. like all arts, 
it depends to a great extent for its 
sustenance on the avowed gratitude of 
those who enjoy it. It is on these 
subtle half-toned glimpses of person- 
ality and difference that most of our 
happy impressions of life depend; and 
no one can afford wilfully to neglect 
sources of innocent joy, or to lose op- 
portunities of pleasure through a 
stupid or brutal contempt for the 
slender resources out of which these 
gentle effects are produced. 





MR. ROBINSON’S SYMPHONY. 


Autumn afternoon sunshine was giv- 
ing a touch of added warmth and mel- 
lowness to a room which, in the fine 
choice of its treasures and the restraint 
of its luxuries, might almost have be- 
longed to one of Terburg’s patrons. 
But it was only the drawing-room of 
a comfortable English rectory; and the 
man to whom it owed its individuality, 
if in his plain features and intelligent 
expression he recalled to mind the old 


Dutch 
modern. 

The room required all the color the 
sunshine could give it, for Canon 
North was entertaining the clergy of 
his rural deanery at tea, and the meet- 
ing just concluded had been well 
attended. 

Canon North was wont to say that 
the most effective part of the business 
on these occasions was done when the 


connoisseurs, was decidedly 








welcome * 
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formal business was over. But he 
was ill-satisfied with the tone which 
pervaded the informal conference that 
afternoon. He listened to an old 
eclergyman’s difficult explanation of an 
intricate boundary question a little 
vaguely; harassed by a _ sense of 
friction present. 

He was not mistaken. His guests 
were talking in knots of two and 
threes, but they might have been 
roughly divided into two sections— 
those who were trying not to chuckle 
too loudly over the way in which 
“young Anson had scored off Robin- 
son,” and those who were trying not to 
look too much annoyed because “Rob- 
inson had allowed himself to be scored 
off by young Anson.” It will readily 
be conceived that the tone of the as- 
sembly lacked urbanity; while the con- 
clusion will be still more inevitable 
that Anson’s position there was pleas- 
anter and less isolated than Robinson’s. 

But Mr. Anson’s lot had fallen to 
him in a good ground, and he very 
often found himself in pleasant posi- 
tions. He was something of a clerical 
Fortunatus—one of those men of whom 
people say that they are bound to get 
on, and yet feel that it is almost spite- 
ful to say so; they get on in so gen- 
tlemanly, so superior a manner; their 
advancement is so deserved; they suc- 
ceed in such good taste. 

He had a fine, intelligent, expressive 
face and a charm of manner that were 
in themselves a fortune. He was little 
over thirty, and already the success- 
ful vicar of a large parish. Many of 
the diocesan clergy used to say that 
he bade fair to be the best preacher in 
the diocese; many of the laity said 
that he was so already. As a debater 
he was the joy of his friends, espe- 
cially to the left wing of his own 
party, and the dread of those who dif- 
fered from him. For joined to nat- 


ural gifts of light irony and dexterity 
of tongue he had enthusiastic convic- 
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tion and the assurance of youth, and 
the polemical advantages of a scholar 
who is not too deep a scholar. 

But he was modest, or he knew how 
to carry his laurels to advantage. He 
had scored a conspicuous little success 
in an argument that afternoon; never 
had his antagonist been so lightly and 
neatly overthrown, nor in a way so 
hopelessly irritating. Yet, as he 
stirred his tea and made sympathetic 
inquiries after the invalid son of a 
neighboring parson, no one would 
have guessed that he was tingling with 
the pleasure of victory, longing for ten 
minutes alone with the Rural Dean 
when the other clergy should have 
gone, and that he would have to ask 
himself afterwards: “Did Mr. Short 
say his boy was better or worse?” 

The Rev. Latimer Robinson pre- 
sented a remarkable contrast to the 
man he had been rash enough to pro- 
voke to combat. He was tall and 
loosely built; his features were irregu- 
lar and plain; his eyes dreamy and 
near-sighted. There was something 
almost aggressive in the untidiness of 
his dress. He wore a straggling mus- 
tache, and it might be inferred that 
it was from principle, occasionally at 
war with inclination, that he did not 
also wear a beard. 

He conceived that he had a mission 
to uphold Protestant views in the dio- 
cese of Saintsbury. He was the son 
of one Protestant agitator, and had 
married the daughter of another; but 
beyond these inherited and acquired 
traditions, the courage of his opinions, 
and an incapacity for seeing when he 
was worsted in an argument, he had 
none of the qualifications of a 
propagandist. 

Parochial work in a large town left 
him with little time for what his chief 
in London would have termed aggres- 
sive work. But he tried to make up 
for this by upholding his opinions in 
season and out of season. He was the 
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béte noire of the clerical meeting. He 
went to such gatherings with the re- 
solve—a good deal more heroic than he 
Was aware of—to speak if the oppor- 
tunity came, and as he _ generally 
brought the opportunity with him he 
rarely failed to do so. 

“These questions require to be 
treated with tact, of course,” he used 
to say to sympathetic friends, “still one 
is not justified in suppressing one’s 
or allowing falsehood to 
Mr. Robinson’s 
of his brother 


convictions, 
pass uncontradicted.” 
tact was the terror 
clergy. 

At the present moment he was un- 


questionably a little “out of it.” Those 
who in the main agreed with him 


were angry with him, as they so often 
were, for having given a good case 
away by his reckless bigotry; and if 
those who differed from him could 
afford to feel more charitable, it was 
not the sort of charity which passes 
into friendliness. So his host saw him 
propping himself awkwardly and for- 
lornly against the piano, rather as if 
he were the solitary survivor of a ship- 
wreck clinging to a rock; and he went 
over to him and tried to make him 
talk. “He’s feeling out of joint, poor 
fellow,” he thought. 

But conversation was not easy. The 
Rural Dean’s attempts to elicit an 
opinion as to the advantages of elec- 
tric tramways, and the prospects for 
the poor in the coming winter were re- 
ceived with an air of sad abstraction, 
and the replies were vague. 

“Your boys are going to school now, 
I suppose?” 

“It was only a slight accident, thank 
you; he is quite well again.” 


“Yes,” thought the Canon, “it’s a 


tiresome face and an obstinate face, 
but it’s a sad one.” 

The moment Anson had been waiting 
for had come at last: the rest of the 
clergy had gone, and he was left alone 
for a chat with the Rural Dean. 


Such 
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moments not infrequently did come to 
him, for he was a former curate of the 
Canon’s, and had attended his lectures 
in Oxford before that. He admired 
him, and would say even then, that he 
owed more to him than to any man 
living. A good many other men said 
the same—quietly, deliberately, and 
with a smile. 

Canon North had written a book of 
which he used often to say: “I am so 
glad you think so, but it ought to have 
been better.” And no doubt deep theo- 
logical work is hampered by the culti- 
vation of a character for always being 
ready to talk to a young man, or to 
hear him talk, and for being a person 
of delightful leisure. When nearly 
fifty he had exchanged the imaginary 
leisure of the University for the still 
more imaginary leisure of a comfort- 
able country living. He had learned 
to talk with intelligence about crops 
and to cultivate an interest in roses, 
rheumatism, and elementary schools. 
He was on almost every diocesan com- 
mittee, and attended every diocesan 
meeting of importance, and brought to 
bear on everything he came _ into 
contact with the quiet influence of 
knowledge and its acquired patience 
and breadth, and the power of a 
hardly-won faculty for business. 

He loved Anson; a little too much, 
he thought sometimes. He loved his 
brilliance, his association with Oxford, 
his earnestness, and his enthusiasm. 
He had faults, he would admit, “but 
faults of the sort that peel off.” He 
loved him too, as he knew, for the 
young man’s admiration and devotion 
to himself. “If I feel too humble, or 
too diocesan,” he used to say to 
Anson, “I send for. you on urgent 
business.” 

But on this particular afternoon he 
had looked forward to that half-hour 
after his other guests had gone rather 
less than he usually did on such oc- 
casions, though he would have laughed 
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at himself had he realized that it 
was so. 

When they had retired into the study 
he talked lightly of various things, till, 
as he was pressing the tobacco into his 
pipe, he said with some suddenness: 

“I’m not sure that it isn’t a pity 
Robinson was not born in the fourth 
or fifth century.” 

Anson smiled: “I’m afraid I’m feel- 
ing too uncharitable to be able to as- 
sent in an unprejudiced manner,” he 
said, “but he would have been a heretic 
then.” 

“There I disagree with you. Here- 
ties were generally men who were 
either middle-aged in a period when 
everyone else was young, or still a lit- 
tle younger than the others. There’s 
no extravagance of youth in Mr. Rob- 
inson’s composition, and he will never 
achieve middle-age. No! you would 
both of you have been zealously ortho- 
dox and stoned me for a semi- or demi- 
semi-Pelagian.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, me! But I admit that I should 
have been more afraid of his stones 
than of yours, after I had finished ex- 
plaining that I really agreed with you. 
You would have taken a pleasure in 
showing how neatly you could cut the 
skin from a distance, and no more; he 
would have stoned me _ wistfully, 
heavily, for my soul’s good.” 

The young man flushed a little as he 
said: “To imagine yourself suspected 
of heresy in the fifth century, is a 
kind way, I suppose, of suggesting 
that I was uncharitable this after- 
noon?” 

“Well, I think it’s a pity to lay aside 
good-nature in an argument. But it’s 
not so much want of charity that’s 
the matter with you, I think, as that 
you’re losing the power you were learn- 
ing to acquire at Oxford of looking at 
things from the outside. You don’t 
convince; and after all that’s the only 
use a parson has for argument. But 
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you're neither of you uncharitable. 
He’s not!” 

“No?” asked Anson, as one who is 
willing to learn. 

“Oh, no. He thinks you are on the 
verge of going over to Rome, no doubt; 
just as he thinks me a clerical Gallio, 
lacking in all depth of conviction. But 
he is really sorry for us.” 

“Awfully kind of him!” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that sort of pity 
we keep for those Christians who don’t 
agree with us, from which the Lord 
deliver them! But genuine compassion 
—the sort of sorrow that you would 
feel for me, for instance, if you had 
just a little more reason than you have 
at present to fear that I was not quite 
sound.” 

Anson chuckled: “Robinson and I 
did waste your time this afternoon,” 
he said, and added: “you don’t think 
him a bigot?’ 

“A bigot, oh, dear, yes! and quite a 
terrible bore; he thinks an argument 
that’s on all-fours an inferior sort of 
quadruped, I believe. No, but that’s 
not all of it. While you were arguing 
this afternoon, I took a careful obser- 
vation of him—that’s why I let you 
talk too much. The conclusion I came 
to interested me.” 

“Yes?” 

“There’s the hint of mystery about 
him,” the Canon smoked in thoughtful 
enjoyment of his theme. “I began to 
wonder whether he is really quite so 
keen on the business as he seems.” 

“On the Protestant business?” 

“Well, on the aggressive part of it. 
What Nature intended him for, I can’t 
guess; but I don’t think it was for this 
kind of thing. There’s the look of the 
martyr in his face. Put him on a 
cowl and shave him—you wish you 
could? My dear friend, your early 
clerical martyr didn’t aspire to a beau- 
tiful chin like yours! No, but call 
him St. Someone-or-other—not ‘Latimer,’ 
mind—and you'll see what I mean. I 
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may be quite wrong, of course, for I 
don’t know him personally at all; but 
I believe there’s the tragedy of a sacri- 
fice somewhere, and that’s why he’s 
such a bore. People who’ve cut off a 
foot for conscience’ sake are always 
liable to walk a little heavily with the 
remaining one, more especially if the 
amputation was unnecessary. Well, 
enough about Mr. Robinson. You 
want to be talking about something 
else; only, as your parishes adjoin now, 
if you should lay your hand on the 
key to my mystery you might let me 
know.” 

“Certainly I will,” said Anson hum- 
bly; “but it’s the kind of thing I’m 
a stupid bungler at. I’ve no insight, or 
sympathy either. A nice confession for 
a parish priest to make,” he added 
sadly. 

“Very nice, I think,” laying his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder. “Oh, 
insight will come, and acquired sympa- 
thy’s a safer thing than ready-made. 
Knock out my pipe. and tell me how 
you got on at Saintsbury.” 


II. 


During the twenty minutes’ railway 
journey that lay between the village 
of Haverfield and the town of Long- 
borough, Mr. Robinson was very busy 
using that key that the Rural Dean 
had not been able to find. It had 
successfully locked up many interests 
in mental cupboards in the background 
—next Sunday’s sermon, for instance, 
which he had intended to get into 
form a little in that half-hour in the 
train; satisfaction at having been al- 
lowed to “witness”; pity, amused but 
kindly, for that dear, clever, but mis- 
guided young fellow, whose hopeless 
sophistries must have been obvious to 
everyone, even to his friends. All 


these thoughts had been locked away, 
and the one ruling passion of the nat- 
ural, unclerical, uncontroversial Robin- 
son had been let loose. 
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As the fields grew smaller and the 
houses more numerous as the train 
brought him nearer to Longborough, 
the only picture that presented itself to 
the man’s eye was his late host’s draw- 
ing-room; a hazy vision of cabinets, 
curiosities and pictures—not all of 
them pictures such as a Protestant 
clergyman should have approved—and 
a very distinct vision of the grand 
piano. He drummed his fingers rest- 
lessly on the window-ledge as he im- 
agined himself playing upon the ivory 
keys that had been hidden from view, 
the question uppermost in his mind— 
Was the piano of that German make 
that he had heard at Saxhorn’s? 

Some weeks before he had had occa- 
sion to go to Saxhorn’s music-ware- 
house to choose a harvest anthem; and 
while he had been looking over the 
“bright, simple, popular” things he had 
asked for, he had heard a tuner play- 
ing a triumphant peroration on a con- 
cert-grand of tones richer, sweeter and 
fuller than he had ever imagined the 
tone of a piano could be. He had 
asked the name of the maker. It was 
a German name beginning with “B.” 
The great Dalberg was going to play 
on it that evening. Was he going to 
hear him? (Exquisite touch, wonderful 
power!) Two ladies at another counter 
had been taking tickets because they 
supposed it was the thing to go to. 
And Mr. Robinson had left the shop 
with feelings of futile longing and un- 
holy envy, and twenty copies of the 
wrong anthem. 

But, of course, Canon North’s piano 
might not be of that particular make, 
in spite of the similarity of the ebony 
ease. Only why have the key-board 
closed? (He frowned so savagely as 
he asked the question that one of his 
fellow-travellers remarked afterwards: 
“And he looks a bigot, doesn’t he?’) 
Shut it at night by all means, but in 
the daytime have it open, ready for 
the leisure moments that must come so 
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often to the country rector. Ah! but 
then Canon North did not play the 
piano. It had belonged, no doubt, to 
his sister who died. Did anyone play 
on it now? His heart was sore as he 
remembered a firmly-established china 
bow! on the space which the open lid 
ought to occupy, and then he thought 
of the piano at home which the tuner 
said was really past tuning. 

But when the ticket-collector ap- 
peared he had half consoled himself by 
a delightful plan—one of those impos- 
sible plans which even an economical 
woman will make before a milliner’s 
window, or a man to obtain another 
sight of a woman he admires. He 
was going to find a pretext for calling 
on the Rural Dean. He should go at 
a time when he would be quite certain 
not to be at home; and he would say 
that he would wait until the Canon 
returned. And then! Happy dreams 
in which an F sharp in a ringing 
treble and D in a deep soft bass played 
a prominent part! 

It was quite absurd, of course, be- 
cause, even if he would not think such 
a thing bad manners (and he probably 
would), the Rector would be quite cer- 
tain either to be in, or to be hopelessly 
out; besides which he was a busy man, 
and his wife would want to know why 
he was going, and it would be im- 
possible to imagine a pretext for con- 
sulting Canon North that she would 
think suffcient excuse for such a sacri- 
fice of time. Still the idea pleased 
him, and he was still dreaming of the 
piano when he reached the borders of 
his parish and remembered his sermon 
with a pang. 

Then he realized that he had been 
wasting his time and felt remorseful. 
For Mr. Robinson had that sort of con- 
science which Dante bestowed, as a 
tribute of admiration, on his Virgil, to 
which “the little fault is such a bitter 
bite”; a habit of soul, that, whatever 
its superiorities, is apt, no doubt, to 
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make the world a sadder place than it 
need be. It cast a gloom over the ser- 
mon. Mr. Robinson’s ideas required 
the warmest lights of faith and hope 
to appear at all brilliant or suggestive 
even to their creator. 

He entered his house sadly. The 
vicarage seemed small and dingy. 
“Our bright though simple little home,” 
as he and his wife used to call it to 
their friends, appeared at the moment 
an inappropriate description of its fa- 
mniliar little shabbinesses. 

Mrs. Robinson met her husband in 
the hall: she was a dutiful wife, and 
made a point of meeting him. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose you’ve 
had a tiresome meeting as usual. You 
look it, I’m sure. A waste of time 
I call it.” 

She was always ready with the kind 
of sympathy that makes life more 
difficult. 

He sighed in response: “Oh, I 
ought not to say it was a waste of 
time, I suppose. I think that I was in 
some measure able to witness for the 
truth.” 

“That’s right! I’m sure I hope you 
did; there’s need enough nowadays. 
You must tell me all about it, after 
tea. How you smell of smoke! You 
always do after these clerical meet- 
ings.” (Mr. Robinson did not smoke 
himself.) “Well, I’ve some bad news 
for you!” 

“Oh?” The more cheerful expression 
which the recollection of his afternoon’s 
work had called forth immediately 
died away into a look of expectant 
patience. 

“Yes. Well, Mrs. Corfield called, and 
she says that Mrs. Brown told her 
that they are giving up their pew and 
going to St. Luke’s, because of what 
you said in the magazine about the 
poor putting the rich to shame in the 
matter of giving. The Browns thought 
you meant them.” 

“I was speaking generally, of course. 
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I’m sorry; but I was right,” he said 
bravely. 

And they agreed as to how right he 
had been and how small-minded peo- 
ple were, just as if their small income 
were not mainly derived from pew- 
rents, and they were not both thinking 
of the boys and the butcher's bill. 

“I am expecting Mr. Talbot to leave 
us every day,” Mr. Robinson went on, 
a little sadly. Mr. Talbot was the 
wealthiest and the most cultured mem- 
ber of his congregation; the uncle, 
moreover, of his antagonist of that 
afternoon. “He has been seeing a good 
deal of his nephew lately, I think, and 
of course young Anson is an attractive 
fellow, and doesn’t like me personally, 
I should imagine; doesn’t approve of 
me, either.” 

Mrs. Robinson snorted at the idea of 
a man who must be aware of the false- 
ness of his own position daring ‘to 
disapprove of her husband. For her 
part she could not see where Mr. An- 
son’s attractiveness lay; he was ex- 
actly like a Roman priest. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” said Mr. 
Robinson, deprecatingly. “One mustn’t 
be uncharitable. And after all I would 
rather have to do with a man who is 
keen on what he believes, however 
mistaken he may be, than a man like 
Canon North, who is always trying to 
avoid disagreeableness, but who has no 
real convictions because he has never 
taken the trouble to think the matter 
out. There’s more hope for a man 
like Anson.” 

“Oh, well! I daresay Canon North is 
no better, but at any rate he isn’t Mr. 
Talbot’s nephew. All I can say is, if 
Mr. Anson sets his uncle against you, 
Latimer, I shall give up trying to feel 
charitable.” 

“But, my dear, I don’t suppose for a 
moment that he would set Mr. Talbot 
against me from ill-nature. ‘He is 


friends with Lucy Talbot. and I dare- 
say he pokes fun at me sometimes. 
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One or two things he said this after- 
noon—quite absurd and not to the 
point—made me think that, without 
meaning to be unfair, he might make 
one appear in a light that was calcu- 
lated to—well, make others think one 
almost foolish.” 

He winced. It was one of those mo- 
mentary flashes of insight which de- 
pression sometimes affords to the nor- 
mally obtuse. 

Then they both agreed that if Mr. 
Talbot did leave their church they 
would not worry, but trust God to pro- 
vide; and, what is more to the point, 
they did what they said. 

The evening ended cheerfully. Mr. 
Robinson gave a full account of the 
meeting, or rather of his passage at 
arms, to a very interested and uncriti- 
cal audience of one. Mrs. Robinson 
was an enthusiastic Protestant, and 
her husband’s zeal had no chance of 
flagging, unless sometimes a little from 
reaction. His account of his attack 
lost nothing by repetition, for he was 
less nervous and therefore less violent; 
but his opponent’s reply was somewhat 
shorn of brilliancy and point. 

Mrs. Robinson had no doubt at all 
with whom the victory had lain, and 
by the time he went to bed her hus- 
band had ceased to have any serious 
doubts himself. He said nothing about 
the piano. and made up his mind to 
think no more about it. After all, he 
had no reason and no right to covet 
other men’s good fortune. What privi- 
leges and opportunities Heaven had 


given to him! He sighed. 


III. 


The Rev. George Anson was doing 
penance. He was calling on Mr. Rob- 
inson on a morning that he had orig- 
inally intended to devote to reading; 
and the object of the call was a mat- 
ter that could easily have been ar- 
ranged by letter. He had come to in- 
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quire whether his uncle had promised 
his last ticket for the Orthopzedic Hos- 
pital to Mr. Robinson, as he was anx- 
ious to obtain one for a parishioner of 
his own. It was a raw, unpleasant 
morning, and as he thought of his 
study fire and his book he growled to 
himself: “And I shan’t get another 
morning this week, and he’ll be the 
first to drop on me if I don’t read 
enough.” (“He” was the only person 
in the diocese whose opinion Mr. An- 
son considered as at all final. And it 
was not his bishop.) 

But as he rang the door-bell he put 
his ill-humor away, and began to rack 


his brains for something to talk 
about, pleasant and quite unprofes- 
sional. When at length Mr. Robinson 


himself opened the door he was fully 
armed with agreeableness and ready 
for action. His manner as he explained 
the object of his visit was radiant with 
pleasantness, and though Mr. Robinson 
seemed to him stiff and constrained, he 
did not allow this to damp his radi- 
ance, and cheat his penance of its full 
effectiveness. 

They had entered the drawing-room 
while talking. 

“T am sorry I have to show you into 
this cold room,” said Mr. Robinson, 
“but my wife is seeing someone in the 
dining-room, and this happens to be 
the day on which my study is turned 
out,” with a wintry little chuckle. 

“That,” said Anson, “is an affliction 
beyond condolence I know. 1 can only 
admire your fortitude.” 

Mr. Robinson smiled in a faint, ab- 
sent way, and then looking at a colos- 
sal lamp with a red shade that stood 
in the hearth, said apologetically: “I 
would light the stove, but it always 
smells for the first half-hour after it 
has been lit.” 

“It is such an ingenious contrivance,” 
said Anson, looking at the stove with 
an appearance of the greatest interest, 
“that I really wish I could plead to 
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feeling cold, I should so like to see 
it in operation; but I am thoroughly 
warm with walking. It must be the 
best part of two miles from’ my house 
to yours.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

Mr. Robinson looked at him in a 
vague uncertain way, and then said 
that if Mr. Anson would excuse him 
he would ask his wife about the hospi- 
tal ticket; she would be more likely to 
remember. 

As the door closed behind his host, 
Anson’s good spirits forsook him. 
What uncomfortable chilly manners 
the man had. To suppose that he was 
shy of one so much his junior was 
of course absurd. Shyness of the sort 
that paralyzes effort, and stands in the 
way of friendship, cordiality, and in- 
fluence; that makes its victim appear 
cold, conceited, or disagreeable, as the 
case may be, was totally incomprehen- 
sible to him. If he liked a man, why 
of course he would let him see that he 
did; if he wanted to be pleasant he 
would be pleasant. He would have 
been intensely surprised if he had 
known that this cold-mannered person 
had left him with reluctance, and was 
even now standing in the hall say- 
ing to himself: “Directly I bring back 
word about the ticket he’ll go. What 
pleasant, unaffected manners he has! 
What a charming voice—what a hand- 
some face! If only he could come un- 
der other influences!” 

But a certain pathos about Mr. Rob- 
inson did appeal to Anson. Perhaps 
it was that which made his conscience 
jog his elbow and remind him of what 
lay behind his little penance and his 
pleasant intentions. He bit his lip as 
he thought of a particularly smart, 
well-deserved, but very irritating thing 
he had said in reply to him at the 
ruridecanal meeting; and realized that, 
apposite as it was, he would never 
have put it just in that way if he had 
contemplated being under his oppo- 
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nent’s roof a few days later. “Of 
course, he’s angry with me, and con- 
strained and stiff,” he thought. “He 
hasn’t the tact to hide it, that’s all.” 

But there was no time for remorse. 
He must set to work without further 
delay to find the Canon’s “key.” And 
during Mr. Robinson’s absence he took 
careful observation of the room in 
case it should furnish a clue. 

The general tones of the room were 
uncertain greens and drabs. The fur- 
niture was designed with no particular 
reference either to comfort or beauty; 
a melancholy little suite supplemented 
with bamboo. There was a shabby cot- 
tage piano, a table primly arranged 
with albums: and a Picturesque Pales- 
tine; a book-case containing a few 
prizes, poetry, devotional and contro- 
versial literature by various evangeli- 
cal leaders, and some volumes on mis- 
sionary work. There was an address 
in a gilt frame near the door, which 
looked as if it wanted to retire on to 
the staircase, and was only restrained 
by superior authority. There were en- 
gravings from Noel Paton and Dore; 
several illuminated texts; Indian pho- 
tographs taken many years ago; photo- 
graphs of friends in plush frames and 
poker-work frames, and chip carved 
frames. 

Anson surveyed the little room 
thoughtfully, almost with awe. From 
the stove with its unpleasant propensi- 
ties, to the hideous Indian embroid- 
eries, it was suggestive of tiresome, 
small, unobtrusive self-denials which 
made him shiver to think of. But his 
study of his surroundings, however 
painfully interesting, threw no light on 
the mystery. It was indeed precisely 
the room he would have expected to 
find in Mr. Robinson’s house. He be- 


gan to suspect that after all there was 
no mystery; that Canon North’s theory 
had chiefly owed its existence to a de- 
sire on that dignitary’s part to admin- 
ister a delicate snub to himself, 
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All at once he lifted his head from a 
detailed scrutiny of the horrors of the 
table-cloth, with a look of bewilder- 
ment and incredulity. Mr. Robinson 
was coming along the hall whistling an 
air of piercing sweetness and melan- 
choly as he came. It was the famous 
air from Tchaikowsky’s “Symphonie 
Pathétique.” 

The whistling ceased, and Mr. Rob- 
inson entered the room, looking rather 
aggressively solemn. Perhaps part of 
the solemnity was caused by the fact 
that he held in his hand a book writ- 
ten by a friend of his on the Oxford 
Movement, which he intended to rec- 
ommend with a great deal of tact to 
his visitor on leaving. 

“You are an admirer of Tchaikow- 
sky?’ asked Anson eagerly. 

Mr. Robinson knit his brow and 
grasped the book with nervous tension. 
“I find,” he said, “that I have no time 
to study German theology. Though I 
so cordially dislike its tone that even 
if—” 

“I was referring for the moment,” 
broke in Anson, with a little embar- 
rassment, “to Tchaikowsky, the com- 
poser. I heard you whistling a ‘motif’ 
out of the first movement of his ‘Sym- 
phonie Pathétique.’ ” 

A light came into Mr. Robinson’s 
eyes. He laid the book absently upon 
the table, seated himself on one of the 
uncomfortable little chairs, and grasp- 
ing its tortuous back with suppressed 
excitement, said: “Ah! It’s that, is it? 
I have so often longed to know!” 

“Then you don’t know the Sym- 
phony?’ Anson looked puzzled. 

“Well, no. I once happened to hear 
just that bit of it. I don’t go to con- 
certs, except parish concerts—I can’t. 
But a week or two ago, I had a min- 
ute or so to spare, between two meet- 
ings. It was raining, and I sheltered 
in the vestibule outside the Victoria 
Hall. The orchestra was practising. 
I couldn’t wait more than a minute, 
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but this bit has haunted me—that is to 
say, it has been inclined to run in my 
head ever since.” 

“You are fond of music?’ asked An- 
son gently. 

Mr. Robinson looked more nervous 
than ever, and slightly combative as he 
replied: “Oh, as to that, in a sense, no 
doubt, I might say that I am.” 

George Anson was not a very sympa- 
thetic or observant person, but it 
struck him that the man spoke some- 
what in the way that a man might 
speak if asked by a casual stranger if 
he knew a woman he had passionately 
loved, 

“Are you?” Mr. Robinson asked, 

“Oh! yes, very; in an ordinary, com- 
monplace way.” 

“I wonder if—perhaps you could tell 
me the key?” 

A sudden wave of amusement passed 
over Anson’s face. 

“The key?” he said, “to be sure—the 
key!” then adding; “I was just think- 
ing. Oh! it’s B minor.” 


“B minor? But, pardon me,” with 
gentle assurance, “that is certainly 
major.” 

“Of course it is, that bit of it. You 
are right. The Symphony is in B 
minor.” 


“The Symphony,” repeated Mr. Rob- 
inson softly. There was a sound of 
helpless pleasure in his voice, sugges- 
tive of reluctant yielding to fascina- 
tion. 

Then looking at Anson shyly no 
more, but with a light in his eye, and 
an expression more passionately alive 
than his face would have seemed capa- 
ble of, he said quickly: “What is a 
symphony like?’ 

Anson looked at the carpet as he re- 
plied: “Oh, it’s long and delightful—a 
glorious mixture of sounds.” 

“You often go to these conceris, I 
daresay ?” 

“Fairly often,” answered the young 
man, miserably. 
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“You have heard the Symphony sev- 
eral times, perhaps?” 

There was not a suggestion of envy 
in the question, yet Anson could not 
raise his eyes, any higher than Mr. 
Robinson’s shoulder as he replied: “I 
have heard it twice.” 

“Then, perhaps—perhaps you could 
tell me this,” eagerly. He whistled 
the phrase again. “Is there a C 
natural in the chord belonging to 
that A?’ 

“I’m afraid that’s utterly beyond 
me,” said the other humbly. “But per- 
haps if you were to play the air on the 
piano I might be able to tell you.” 

Mr. Robinson rose and moved tow- 
ards the piano. 

“I can’t really play, you know,” he 
said, as he opened the lid, and seated 
himself on the music-stool. “I never 
learnt; I only just strum to amuse 
myself.” 

He spoke a little nervously, but when 
once his fingers touched the F sharp, 
miserably thin though the note was, he 
clearly forgot everything but the 
music. Anson listened and watched 
with wondering intentness. He knew 
the passage well enough himself to ap- 
preciate the wonderful way in which 
the man had seized hold of the idea. 
He was even more struck by the fact 
that while the harmonies were not al- 
ways as he recollected the chords of 
the original, they were so beautiful 
in themselves. He watched the hands 
that he had noticed as so ungainly in 
gesture the other day, and that now, 
touching the faded keys with loving 
mastery, he recognized as the broad, 
nervous hands of the musician. 

He had to clear his throat before he 
could say: “Yes, you are either right 
or beautifully wrong. You have a de 
lightful touch, and what an ear you 
must have! Oh, what a musician you 
would have made!” 

The piano lid was shut with a little 
snap, that said so clearly: “Retro me, 
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Satana,” that Anson regretted his 
words. 

“You sing, don’t you?’ asked Mr. 
Robinson, after a slight pause. 

“No,” said Anson, a little dreamily. 
“Perhaps you are confusing me with 
my brother; he has a beautiful voice.” 

“Has he? No, but it struck me 
when you were speaking the other day 
at Haverfield, and I have thought on 
‘such occasions before, that you ought 
to have a good tenor.” 

Mr. Robinson’s voice was without a 
touch of self-consciousness; it merely 
expressed kindly admiration and the 
interest of the musician. But Anson 
wondered desperately if he were look- 
ing as fearfully hot as he felt. He 
was speechless with misery and confu- 


sion. This, then, was the man whom 
he had been calling small-minded, 
uncharitable! 


After what seemed to him an awful 
pause, he said with a nervous laugh: 
“I’m not sure that I think a sweet 
voice an advantage professionally. 
One doesn’t like a preacher’s voice to 
suggest ‘The Lost Chord,’ or ‘The De- 
vout Lover.’ ” 

“Oh, I know exactly what you 
mean,” said Mr. Robinson, and added 
reassuringly: “But I didn’t mean that 
you had a voice of that sort. No, all 
I mean is that, being fond of music 
myself, I should have guessed that 
you sang; your voice is so pleasant to 
listen to.” 

Anson discovered himself on the 
brink of saying: “I’m so glad you like 
it,” and as he could think of nothing 
less horribly unsuitable to take its 
place, contented himself with making a 
frantic effort to overcome his blushes 
and look his host in the face. When 


at last he succeeded in doing so, he 
found Mr. Robinson gazing dreamiiy 
out of the window, and he forgot his 
own embarrassment in looking at the 
unconscious sadness expressed in the 
man’s every feature. 
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All at once the dreams fled from Mr. 
Robinson’s eyes like a flock of scared 
doves. There was a sound of footsteps 
in the hall outside. 

“It is extremely good of you to have 
allowed me to waste your time like 
this,” he said in a voice of nervous per- 
functoriness. “I am most grateful to 
you, I am sure, for your valuable in- 
formation—that is to say, of course, it 
was a matter of no importance what- 
ever. As to the ticket,” he lowered 
his voice, “my wife said that—oh, let 
me see! Yes, your uncle did promise 
it to me for a little girl in my parish, 
but she died only two days ago. Very 
sad case. I will get it again from her 
parents.” 

“Thank you very much.” Anson rose. 

“You won’t—you really must be go- 
ing?’ Mr. Robinson had been on the 
brink of asking Anson to stay to dinner, 
when he realized that it was Friday, 
that there was sure to be only cold 
mutton in the house, and that he would 
not dare to ask his wife to provide fish 
for their guest. 

But he was relieved by Anson’s look- 
ing at the clock a little anxiously and 
saying: “I must go, thank you. I have 
a busy afternoon. But I hope you will 
let me come and hear you play again 
some day.” He looked uncommonly 
engaging as he spoke. 

“Oh, thank you, I don’t play. I can’t 
play.” The voice was almost cold. 
“What a terrible catastrophe this is in 
America!” 

“Appalling. Thank you, no, I don’t 
think I had an umbrella. Good- 
morning.” 

After he had closed the door, Mr. 
Robinson walked back aimlessly into 
the drawing-room, and watched his 
visitor walking down the street: it was 
not in the direction of his parish, but 
in the direction of Mr. Talbot’s house, 
but he did not notice that. There was 
a look of wistfulness in his eyes as he 
watched him. 
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“A very nice young fellow,” he said 
to himself. “I wish he were a layman.” 

It seemed to him that the air in D 
major was walking away with that 
attractive pérsonality, and that the 
room was full of tantalizing, melan- 
choly suggestions of the minor parts 
of the Symphony; the parts that he 
would never know. 

His eye féll suddenly on the book 
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which he had laid upon the table—the 
book on the Oxford Movement. He 
had forgotten it. He told himself, as 
he always did on the occasion of such 
neglected opportunities, that he was 
sorry, very sorry. He thought he was; 
but it was an open secret among the 
angels that Mr. Robinson was really 
very glad. 
Newton Adams. 


(To be concluded.) 
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In the vegetable world shrubs hold 
the middle place between trees and 
herbaceous plants. It is not easy to 
make a very strict definition of the 
three, but by trees we understand 
plants that have a single perennial 
woody trunk; by shrubs we under- 
stand plants of a woody structure, but 
with many smaller offsets which do 
not die down after flowering; and by 
herbaceous piants we understand those 
whose shoots die down after flowering, 
and are not of a woody structure. But 
the three divisions very much overlap 
one another; it is quite possible to 
grow trees as shrubs; many shrubs, 
on the one hand, may be trained to 
a single stem, and practically be trees, 
and, on the other hand, if not quite 
laardy where they are grown, they will 
die down after flowering, and so be 
practically herbaceous plants; and 
many herbaceous plants never entirely 
die down, and when old will take on a 
woody or semi-woody structure, Still 
the division is a convenient one; and 
we all understand that we mean by 
shrubs bushes of many heights but not 
becoming trees, and whose flowering 
branches do not die down after flower- 
ing. It is of these shrubs that I pro- 
pese to speak in this paper; but I must 
do so within fixed limits. My chief 
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limit will be that I shall confine my- 
self to hardy shrubs, by which I mean 
shrubs that live and flourish south of a 
line drawn from east to west of Eng- 
laud, «a hundred miles north of the 
latitude of London; but I shall exclude 
Cornwall and the milder part of south 
Devon, because their vegetation is 
quite exceptional, and the study of 
them is of very little help for ordinary 
Englisb gardens; and I shall for the 
same reason say little or nothing of 
shrubs grown in Ireland and on the 
West Coast of Scotland. I shall alsu 
for the most part leave unmentioned 
the wild shrubs of England, though 
amongst them will be found some of 
ihe most beautiful; no country in the 
world can show such ornamental wild 
shrubs as we can see in almost all 
parts of England in the gorse, broom, 
heath, elder, and hawthorns. And 
even after making these deductions 
there are many families which must 
pass unnoticed, such as roses; no gar- 
den can be without them, but their 
number is so great, their history so 
full of interest, and their associatioms 
so many and varied, that they form a 
literature by themselves. Even after 
making these deductions it will be pos- 
sible for me only to mention a very 
few, ana to confine myself to those 
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which I should specially recommend 
as ornaments in English gardens; for 
the Kew Hand list enumerates 4500 
species of trees and shrubs, of which 
probably two thirds would rank as 
shrubs. I shall also say very little on 
the many beautiful shrubs which re- 
quire the protection of a wall; for in- 
deed they are not shrubs in the 
ordinary use of the word. 

I must make one more deduction. 
Every one with the smallest acquaint- 
ance with botany knows that flowering 
plants are divided into two great 
classes, called respectively dicotyledones 
and monocotyledones. I need not enter 
into the difference here; every manual 
of botany will show them; but I 
shortly mention them because such a 
large majority of shrubs belong to the 
dicotyledones, that I may dismiss the 
monocotyledones with a very short no- 
tice. The class contains many of the 
greatest ornaments of the hardy gar- 
den, but they are all conspicuous for 
beauty of form and foliage rather than 
for large and handsome flowers. ‘The 
hardy shrubs in this class are almost 
confined to these few families: Sarsa- 
parillas (smilar), Butcher’s Brooms 
(ruscus), Yuccas, Palms, and Bamboos. 
Of these the yuccas are the only ones 
that have large conspicuous flowers, 
but they rank amongst the handsomest 
of garden shrubs, They are all natives 
ef America, and were among the first 
introductions of good plants. into 
Europe after the discovery of America 
—and with the exception of a few 
from the Southern States, they are all 
quite hardy and will grow anywhere; 
but they do not form seeds in Engiand, 
because the flowers can only be fertil- 
ized by one moth, which we have not 
got. The butcher’s broom is a native 
of England, and very beautiful when 
covered with its red fruit; but these 
are only produced when both sexes are 
grown together. In the Surrey woods 


and elsewhere they may be seen coy- 
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ered with fruit, and I was very pleased 


to see them in the same state last 
autumn in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. The Sarsaparillas are evergreen 
climbers rather than bushes, but they 
will ramble over a rock-garden with 
good effect, especially the South 
European species (S. aspera) so un- 
pleasantly abundant in the woods of 
the Mediterranean region. Of palms 
there is only one that can be grown as 
a hardy shrub in England, Fortune’s 
Chusan Palm, and that can be grown 
anywhere. My experience of it is that 
the hardest winter does not injure it, 
and I never protect it in any way; but 
it does not like wind, and so should be 
grown in a sheltered part of the gar- 
den; the wind will not kill it, but it 
will sadly mar its beauty. When once 
established it grows rapidly, and will 
flower freely. The flowers are a bright 
yellow, and form a handsome mass of 
color, though each separate flower is 
small. It forms seeds if both sexes 
are grown, but I have not seen them 
perfected in England. In more south- 
ern countries perfect seed is found in 
abundance, and the seeds germinate 
very easily. I saw a plant last autumn 
in the public gardens of Venice, and 
the ground underneath was covered 
with seedlings, of which I could have 
taken a score or more with no diffi- 
culty, and with no fear of being con- 
sidered a thief. There is a_ great 
historical interest in the palm, because 
it was from it that Herodotus and 
Pliny learned that the sexes were on 
different plants; but their observations 
did not go beyond palms, and they 
were unable to carry them to their 
logical conclusions; that remained for 
Linnzus to work out many hundred 
years after. As to Bamboos they are 
of recent introduction; I suppose that 
fifty years ago there was not a single 
Bamboo in English gardens, except 
perhaps the low-growing Bambusa tes- 
sellata, and of that there were very 
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few. Now they are everywhere, hav- 
ing come to us chiefly from Japan and 
the Himalayas, and in some places, 
especially in some of the Cornish 
woods, they have become almost a 
nuisance, But their beauty is beyond 
dispute, and they are so easily grown, 
that every gardener likes to have them, 
but in one respect they are sadly dis- 
appointing. The time comes when 
they are in their fullest beauty, and 
then, if the season is favorable, they 
flower and go to seed and die. All 
do not die in this manner, but the 
majority do; and those which survive 
for the most part lose their beauty, 
become absolutely shabby, and are bet- 
ter removed. But in spite of this they 
are so ornamental while they ilast, that 
it is tempting to say more about them; 
but I will not do so, but will rather 
refer any one who wishes to know 
more to the two standard books on 
the subject, Les Bambous, by Messrs. 
Riviere, and The Bamboo Garden, by 
Lord Redesdale; they are both excel- 
lent monographs on these beautiful 
plants. 

So I come to the other division of 
tbe flowering plants, the dicotyledones ; 
and in speaking of them I cannot at- 
tempt to go through all the families 
that make up that large portion of the 
vegetable world; I can but touch on a 
few of the great families, and from 
them pick out such shrubs as either 
from their beauty of foliage and 
flowers, or from their scents, or from 
their habits of growths are, in my opin- 
ion, well fitted to be grown in any 
English garden. 

I pass by climbing shrubs, or I 
should have something to say in favor 
of the many beautiful species of Clem- 
atis, but I must say that I think none 
more beautiful both in flower and fruit 
than our own wild Traveller’s Joy; but 
it is too rampant a grower to be ad- 
mitted into our gardens, and may be 
left as the chief ornament of our 
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hedgerows, yet I should recommend to 
any one who wants a very rapid 
grower to cover a house or pergola the 
Japanese Clematis paniculata. There is 
no more rapid grower; the Americans 
say that it will cover a five storied 
house in one summer; it has rich, deep, 
green foliage, and its flowers, very like 
the European C. flammula, of which 
perhaps it is a geographical variety, 
are abundant and sweet, and are pro- 
duced in ilate summer, which add much 
to their value, 

In the enormous order to which the 
Clematis belongs—the ranunculacea— 
there is really only one small family 
from which we get good shrubs, but 
they are superb; I mean the Pzonies. 
Most of the species are herbaceous, but 
the tree Ponies are true shrubs. 
They are natives of China and Japan, 
and have been cultivated chiefly by the 
Japanese, with such care that the 
many varieties are now the chief orna- 
ments of our garden in the late spring. 
Within the last few years a new 
species has been found in the moun- 
tains of Yunnan, with bright yellow 
flowers, At present it is very scarce 
and expensive, and I suppose it is not 
so hardy as the other, for in my gar- 
den it dies down like an herbaceous 
plant, and it has the fault of hiding its 
flowers under the leaves, at least in 
some gardens; but I saw it in Herr 
Max Leichtlin’s garden at Baden 
Baden, showing its flowers boldly. 
The tree Pzeonies are long-lived, but to 
keep them shapely it is necessary to 
cut out the old wood every three or 
four years; so treated the old bushes 
are as floriferous as the young ones. 

In the Orders that come next— 
the Calycanthacea and Magnoliacee—we 
have some most useful shrubs. To the 
first belong the Allspice bushes, so 
called, though they have no alliance 
with the true Allspice. There are two: 
the winter-flowering one, which gives 
us its strongly scented flowers in De- 
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cember and January, the Chimonan- 
thus; while the other, the Calycanthus, 
is of two colors, one a deep chocolate 
color, which has the power, in certain 
states of the atmosphere, of making its 
scent perceived many yards away; the 
other with a fine red and large flower, 
of which the wood and leaves have the 
Allspice scent, but the scent of the 
flowers is offensive, strongly resem- 
bling stale beer. Both of these fine 
shrubs seem to prefer being planted 
under a wall with a northern aspect, 
but with power to rise into full light 
and sunshine, 

Among the Magnolias we have some 
that in their native countries and even 
in England are large forest trees; but 
there are a few which may be called 
shrubs, and they cannot be left out of 
any garden that claims to be a garden 
of shrubs. 4M. stellata from Japan sel- 
dom rises above six feet high, and can 
easily be kept to that height; it is an 
abundant flowerer, and in April is cov- 
ered with fine white flowers, small as 
compared with other Magnolias, but 
very choice, with a delicate scent, and 
lasting well in water. The plant is 
quite hardy, as are M. conspicua and 
M. obovata, both very beautiful—pro- 
ducing their flowers before the leaves, 
which rather detracts from _ their 
beauty—and both quite hardy; but one 
degree of frost is enough to spoil the 
purity of the flowers; the whole plant 
is not hurt by it, nor are the unopened 
buds, but the open flowers are turned 
black by it. There are several other 
Magnolias well worth growing, but I 
have not sufficient experience with 
them to be able to speak of them with 
confidence. 

I must pass by the large family of 
Berberries, though many of them have 
very beautiful foliage, especially in 
autumn; and the Poppyworts, which 
have sO many grand representatives 
among herbaceous plants, have only 


one shrub, the Romneya Coulteri, from 
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California, and in most gardens that 


dies down in winter. It is a beautiful 
plant, with gray foliage and a grand 
flower like a pure white poppy; but it 
is very capricious, and in most gardens 
very difficult to establish; while in 
other gardens when once established it 
becomes almost a troublesome weed. 

I am loosely following the arrange- 
ment of the Families as recognized by 
English botanists; and so I come to the 
Cistus and Rock roses. If I was re- 
stricted to a very small number of 
flowering shrubs, I should certainly 
bargain that the Cistus should be one 
of them. The two varieties of the gum 
Cistus, one pure white and the other 
with a dark spot at the base of the 
petals, are, I think, the most beautiful 
of flowering shrubs. They all come 
from the South of Europe, stretching 
from Portugal on the West to Greece 
on the East, and are not found North 
of the Alps. They have long given 
beauty to English gardens, being re- 
corded by Turner in 1548, as grown at 
Syon, on the Thames. The flowers 
only last a day, but the shrub contin- 
ues. to flower for two months or more. 
Coming from the South they are apt to 
be killed in a severe winter, and it is 
well to take cuttings frequently; for 
they are not long-lived plants. It has 
been supposed by some that the Cistus 
is the Anemone of the Greek and Latin 
writers; but to me the evidence is far 
from satisfactory. The closely allied 
Rock roses, helianthemum, have a wider 
Northern range; and we have some 
species in England, They are delight- 
ful plants where low-growing plants 
are needed; they spread rapidly, but 
are easily kept within bounds, as they 
do not resent the knife. 

I must pass by many families, includ- 
ing the Tamarisks and St. John’s Worts 
—hypericum—only noting that there are 
some very fine shrubs among the 
Hypericums, especially H. Hookeri and 
H. aureum, with very rich, golden 
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flowers, the predominant color of the 
family, and lasting well in water; for 
I want to notice among the Mallow 
fumily the Hibiscus. The parent plant 
is found in Syria, but it has given rise 
to a large number of garden varieties, 
all well worth growing; among them 
I should select the white single variety, 
totus albus of the nurserymen, which 
in my garden is covered with flowers 
for nearly three months of the sum- 
mer; the blue variety, which in some 
soils is a real turquoise blue, and a 
recent introduction from Japan, called 
Hamabo, which so far promises to be 
one of the most beautiful. Rather 
closely allied is the Fremontia Cali- 
fornica, slow in growth, but when fully 
grown a mass of fine yellow flowers. 
It has the bad character of dying away 
suddenly without any previous notice, 
and its seeds are said to take four 
years in germination. 

I take the Rue family next, which 
contains some of the best of our fol- 
lowing shrubs. Among them is the 
Choisya ternata, a grand shrub from 
Mexico, introduced about twenty years 
ago; an evergreen, generally laden 
with white flowers, sometimes sold as 
orange blossom. In the same family 
is a true hardy orange, Aegle sepiaria, 
a very striking shrub from China and 
Japan, The flowers come before the 
leaves, and in a good season are fol- 
lowed by small fruit, which are not 
edible, but add much to the beauty of 
the shrub, and the seeds germinate 
easily. I know of no reason why it 
should not be used as a fence plant in 
the South of England as it is in 
Southern France and Italy, but with 
its long, very hard thorns it makes a 
cruel fence, It is now being grown 
largely near New York and in France 
in the hopes of using it for a stock for 
the better fruit which will be hardy 
and edible. 

It is tempting to say something 
about the Hollies, still holding their 
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own as the best of evergreens against 


all newcomers; but space forbids. Nor 
can I say much about the Buckthorns; 
but | cannot altogether pass them by, 
because the Ceanothus belongs to that 
family, and of late years the Ceanothus 
has risen to the highest rank among 
flowering shrubs. The original one 
from North America, known as the 
“New Jersey Tea,’ is an excellent 
shrub, with pale blue flowers, and 
quite hardy; but it has been surpassed 
by the many fine hybrids that have 
veen raised by the foreign nurserymen. 
I may pass over the Vines, as they are 
reckoned among the climbers, but the 
small variegated vine makes a lovely 
shrub for the rock garden, though it 
generally dies down in the winter like 
an herbaceous plant. The Japanese 
Maples have been a great addition to 
our ornamental shrubs, but they will 
not grow everywhere; and as they will 
not grow in my garden I suppose that 
they object to lime in the soil; and the 
Sumachs chiefly from North America 
give us some splendid shrubs. The 
Rhus glabra laciniata will give an 
undergrowth resembling the finest 
ferns if cut down every year. R. 
Cotinus, the Venetian Sumach or Wig 
Tree, is unsurpassed in beauty when 
its curious flowers are at their best, 
especially the true red variety; the 
ordinary wild form, as I have seen it 
on the hills above Lago de Garda, is 
not so beautiful, but is well worth 
growing. Like others of the family it 
produces a fine varnish, but the curious 
thing is that the so-called “wig” is not 
a collection of flowers but of hairy 
abortive flower stems; the flowers are 
not often formed, but when they 
are the flower-stems are not hairy. 
Closely allied is the R. cotinoides, which 
I consider one of the very best of gar- 
den shrubs, not for the flower but for 
the foliage. The leaves are quite 
transparent, more so than in any other 
plant I know; in spring they are of a 
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tender rose-color, and in autumn of the 
richest red, so that when the sun 
shines through them the effect reminds 
one of rich cathedral glass. The 
Coryarias are a recent addition to 
English gardens, C. Japonica bears an 
abundance of red berries, and C. 
terminaiis of orange berries borne at 
the end of the branches; in this state 
they are very ornamental, but the 
birds soon take the berries, which, 
though said to be poisonous, do not 
seem to hurt the birds. 

The very large family of pea-blos- 
somed plants, leguminose, is largely 
composed of good flowering shrubs from 
all parts of the world, and with very 
few exceptions they are all desirable 
as ornamental shrubs; so much so that 
if a gardener is on the look-out for 
good shrubs he will scarcely go wrong 
ir he chooses any that have the generic 
names of genista, cytisus, ononis, astra- 
galus, and desmodium; and with this 
general recommendation of the whole 
family I must pass on to the Rose 
family, because that contains those de- 
lightful shrubs, the Spirzeas. Of these 
there is a very large number of very 
hardy species, ranging in their time 
of flowering from early spring to au- 
tumn. The character of most of them 
is a collection of small flowers in 
bunches, rather than large ones; and 
the gardener can scarcely go wrong 
with any of them, and nearly all are 
quite hardy. To the same family be- 
long the early-flowering Kerrias, of a 
brilliant yellow color, and often lead- 
ing the way in earliness of flowering. 
And Brambles are of the same family. 
The very name of bramble suggests a 
troublesome weed, but some of the 
family are most beautiful, and I will 
go so far as to say that every member 
of the family is beautiful in leaf, 
flower, or fruit. I must mention one, 
the Rubus pheonicolasius, sometimes 
called the Wineberry, to call attention 
to the beauty of the red hairs with 
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which it is covered. Each of these 
hairs ends in a small red cup, visible 
to the naked eye, but worth examining 
with a lens, recalling the sun-dew, and 
like that with a capacity for catching 
small insects. 

I pass by the Hydrangeas, because I 
have too small an acquaintance with 
them—they do not flourish in my soil; 
but from the family—the Sazvifragee— 
we get the pretty Deutzias, and the 
beautiful sweet-scented Philadelphus, 
better known as Syringa. Both of 
these have been much altered, and 
perhaps improved, by the French gar- 
deners, and they form very striking 
objects in the June and July garden. 
Equally striking is the Carpentaria 
Californica, evergreen, and when five 
or six years old carrying an abundance 
of large pure white flowers. with 
golden centres. And nearly allied to 
these is the LHscallonia, of many spe- 
cies, mostly good hardy shrubs, but all 
of them, I think, doing best when 
grown within the influence of the sea. 

The Myrtles want no recommenda- 
tion from me, but I am always sur- 
prised that the Fuchsias are not more 
prized as hardy shrubs than they are. 
Nearly all the fine greenhouse sorts are 
quite hardy, though they die down in 
the winter; in the autumn few shrubs 
make a braver show. 

Of the Honeysuckle tribe, the Abe- 
lias are much more hardy than is gen- 
erally supposed, and are valuable as 
flowering in the autumn; and the Dier- 
villas or Weigelias of many different 
colors can on no account be omitted. 
And so I come to the enormous tribe 
of the Composita, almost the largest in 
the vegetable kingdom, but not rich in 
shrubs. It has, however, of late years 
given us some very pretty ones in the 
shrubby Daisies and Groundsels— 
Olearia and Senecio—chiefly from New 
Zealand and Australia. They are all 
fairly hardy, and carry an abundance 
of flowers. There are some good 
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shrubs among the Privets, and in the 
Convoivulus family is the beautiful 
C. cneorum of South Europe, but it is 
rather tender and always short-lived. 
Among the Potato family we should 
scarcely look for shrubs, but there are 
two or three that should not be over- 
looked. The Solanum crispum from 
Chili has flowers exactly resembling 
the potato blossom, but it forms a very 
handsome shrub, and keeps in flower 
for many weeks. So does the Peruvian 
Fabiana imbricata, a plant whose flow- 
ers are so like a fine white heath that 
few would suspect its relationship to 
the potato; but it is of the same fam- 
ily, and a very lovely member of it, 
and it is quite hardy and easily in- 
’ ereased by cuttings. We have received 
from New Zealand a large number 
of shrubby Veronicas, most of which 
are hardy; and in the Verbena family 
we have also a very desirable shrub 
in Caryopteris mastacanthus, of great 
value, as giving its pretty blue flowers 
quite late in the autumn, and from 
having pleasant-smelling leaves, from 
which mastich is made. 

The reader may well be surprised 
that I have made no mentien of. the 
great family of the Rhododendrons. I 
have omitted them because I have very 
little experience with them. They will 
not grow in soil in which there is any, 
the smallest particle, of lime, and the 
soil of my garden is full of lime. 
Where they will grow they are among 
the most superb of shrubs. and pro- 
vided the soil is suitable they will 
flourish where often nothing else will 
grow. I think the finest collection I 
have seen was in a garden in Surrey; 
they revelled in the shallow gravelly 
soil, on which the owner could not 
grow a lawn; and if I was forced to 
make the choice I should prefer the 
lawn. The only rhododendron that 
seems not to be so particular is the 
Alpen-rose, and I am surprised that it 
is so seldom seen in gardens. There 
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are two species: the common Swiss 
one R. ferrugineum, and R. hirsutum, 
which is more common in Tyrol. I 
prefer the Tyrol one as being of a 
richer color, and I think more hardy. 
For the same reason I can say very 
little of the Kalmias and Azaleas. I 
can only strongly recommend them 
wherever the soil suits them, and re- 
gret that they will not live in my gar- 
den. But of the same family are the 
Heaths, which are not so particular, 
and which should find a place in every 
garden of shrubs. One of the very 
best is the Swiss Erica herbacea; it is 
with me almost the earliest flower in 
the garden, even before the yellow 
crocus and winter aconite. All it 
wants is to send the shears over it 
immediately after flowering, and then 
for the rest of the year the shrub is 
a beautiful close-growing cushion, 
which neither drought nor rain will 
hurt. Of the other species #. Medier- 
ranea is the best, though F. arborea 
will compete with it; but it is not so 
hardy. 

I have thus rapidly gone through the 
different families in which good shrubs 
are found, only picking one or two 
here and there, and not attempting an 
exhaustive account of any, and I will 
conclude with a few practical observa- 
tions on shrubs generally. 

In the growth of shrubs more than 
in any other branch of gardening, suc- 
cess depends very much on the skill 
and care of the gardener. Neglected 
shrubs are very unpleasant objects in 
a garden, while well-grown shrubs 
give a beauty and a character which 
nothing else will give. As a general 
rule it is well always to cut back the 
flowering shoots of a shrub as soon as 
the flower is past; not to the old wood, 
but only below the part from which 
the flowers started. But the time 
comes when the old wood must be cut, 
and then the gardener must harden 
his heart and cut without mercy. 
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Whenever a shrub shows strong shoots 
from the base it is well to cut all the 
old wood away, and let the shrub re- 
new its youth with its strong young 
growth. In some cases there will be 
no flowers the following year, but the 
whole plant will practically be a new 
one, with all the strength of many 
years. In this way even such shrubs 
as the pzonies may be made to show 
shapely bushes even when very old. 
I know of some that are at least 
eighty years old or more which thus 
treated have all the appearance of 
young vigorous bushes, and bear their 
grand flowers abundantly every year. 

Another point in connection with 
shrubs is their great usefulness to the 
rock-garden. Gardeners are afraid of 
planting shrubs among their low al- 
pines, and are too fond of growing 
nothing among their rocks but low 
sedums, saxifrages, and such like. But 
those who know anything of natural 
rock-gardens, know that shrubs play a 
very important part even where the 
most delicate alpines are found. In 
the Swiss Alps it is very common to 
find the bushes of the Alpen-rose full 
of rare plants coming through them 
and nestling under them for shelter; 
and at S. Martino in the Dolomites I 
have seen the lovely Cypridedium cal- 


ceolus so abundant that it could be 


gathered by armfuls; but I never saw 
it growing anywhere except when 
pushing its way through the lower 
branches of the dwarf pine Pinus 
mugho. There is no difficulty in find- 
ing abundance of shrubs suitable for 
the purpose, and if the rockwork is 
well made, there need be no fear of 
the roots of the shrubs interfering 
with and starving the alpines. 

There is one point in the growth of 
good shrubs which to many may seem 
fanciful and sentimental, but which 
is very real to me, and adds much to 
the pleasure which I get ‘from my 
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garden. No product of the garden con- 
nects itself so closely with the past 
as the shrubs do. If I look on a fine 
oak planted by my father or my grand- 
father, I look on it with interest from 
its connection with them, but I.am not 
looking at the same tree that inter- 
ested them. They looked on a sapling; 
I am looking at a grand mass of tim- 
ber and foliage which had no existence 
for them. With shrubs it is different. 
The shrubs may have been planted by 
those who lived many years ago, but 
soon after they first planted it, it had 
exactly the same appearance and 
beauty in their eyes that it has now 
in mine. I mentioned a Peony, now 
eighty years old or more; when it 
was two or three years old it had al- 
most the very same appearance that it 
has now. In that way shrubs have, in 
my mind, a very close link with the 
past; and because of that link they 
have for me a beauty and interest 
which is all their own, and which no 
other product of the garden gives me. 
This was Keble’s delight in flowers: 


Relics ye are of Eden bowers. 


Your first and perfect form ye show 

The same that won Eve’s matron 
smile 

In the world’s opening show— 


And a similar thought must have 
been in Spenser’s mind when he wrote 
his fine account of Nature: 


This great Grandmother of all crea- 


tures bred 
Great Nature ever young, yet full of 
Eld; 
Still moving, yet unmoved from her 
sted. 


And because I see in shrubs this 
perpetual youth joined with old age, 
I look on shrubs as among the most 
important parts of the perfect garden 
—the garden beautiful. 

H. N. E. 
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BY MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


CHAPTER X. 


“I never complain, Canon Birch,” 
said Lady Belstone, resignedly; “but 
it is a great relief, as I cannot deny, 
to open my mind to you, who know so 
well what this place used to be like 
in my dear brother’s time.” 

The canon had been absent from 
Youlestone on a long holiday, and on 
his return found that the workmen, 
who had reigned over Barracombe for 
nearly two years, had at length 
departed. 

The inhabitants had been hunted 
from one part of the house to another 
as the work proceeded; but now the 
usual living-rooms had been restored 
to their occupants, and peace and or- 
der prevailed, where all had been noise 
and confusion. 

“I should not have known the place,” 
said the canon, gazing round him. 

“Nor I. We make a point of saying 
nothing,” said Miss Crewys, patheti- 
eally, “but it’s almost impossible not 
to look now and then.” 

“Speak for yourself, Georgina,” said 
her sister, with asperity. “One can’t 
look furniture out of one room and into 
another.” 

The old ladies sat forlornly in their 
corner by the great open hearth, 
whereon the logs were piled in readi- 
ness for a fire, because they often 
found the early June evenings chilly. 
But the sofa with broken springs, 
which they specially affected, had been 
mended, and re-covered; and was no 
longer, they sadly agreed, near so com- 
fortable as in its crippled past. 

The banqueting-hall, which was the 
very heart of Barracombe House, had 
been carefully and skilfully restored 
to its ancient dignity. 


The paint and graining, which had 
disfigured its mighty beams and solid 
panelling, had been removed; and the 
freshly polished oak shone forth in its 
noble age, shorn of all tawdry disguise. 

The spaces of wall and roof between 
the beams, and above the panels, were 
now of a creamy tint not far removed, 
as the two indignant critics pointed 
out, from common whitewash <A 
great screen of Spanish leather shel- 
tered the door from the vestibule, and 
secured somewhat more privacy for the 
hall as a sitting-room. 

The Vandyck commanded the stair- 
case, attracting immediate attention, as 
it faced the principal entry. In the 
wide space between the two great win- 
dows were two portraits of equal size; 
the famous Sir Peter Crewys, by Lely, 
painted to resemble, as nearly as pos- 
sible, his royal master, in dress and at- 
titude; and his brother Timothy, by 
Kneller. 

Farmer Timothy’s small, shrewd, 
gray eyes appeared to follow the gazer 
all over the hall; and his sober wear- 
ing apparel, a plain green coat without 
collar or cape, contrasted effectively 
with the cavalier’s laced doublet and 
feathered hat. 

Gone were the early Victorian por- 
traits; gone the big glass cases of 
stuffed birds and weasels; gone the 
round mahogany table, the waxen bou- 
quets, and the horsehair chairs. The 
ancient tapestry beside the carven bal- 
ustrade of the staircase remained, but 
it had been cleaned, and even mended. 

An oak dresser, black with age, and 
laden with blue and white china, 
lurked in a shadowy corner. Comforta- 
ble easy-chairs and odd, old-fashioned 
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settees furnished the hall. In the 
oriel window stood a spinning-wheel 
and a grandfather’s chair. A great 
bowl of roses stood on the broad win- 
dow-seat. There were roses, indeed, 
everywhere, and Dooks on every table. 
But the crowning grievance of all was 
the cottage piano which John had sent 
to Lady Mary. The ‘case had been 
specially made of hand-carven oak to 
match the room as nearly as might be. 
It was open, and beside it was a heap 
of music, and on it another bow! of 
roses. 

“Ay, you may well look horrified,” 
said Miss Crewys to the canon, whose 
admiration and delight were very 
plainly depicted on his rubicund coun- 
tenance. “Where are our cloaks and 
umbrellas? That’s what I say to Isa- 
bella. Where are our goloshes? Where 
is anything, indeed, that one would ex- 
pect to find in a gentleman’s hall? Not 
so much as a walking-stick. Every- 
thing to be kept in the outer hall, 
where tramps could as easily step in 
and help themselves; but our poor 
foolish Mary fancies that Peter will 
be delighted to find his old home 
turned upside down.” 

“My belief is,” said Lady Belstone, 
“that Peter will just insist on all this 
wooden rubbish trotting back to the 
attics, where my dear granny, not be- 
ing accustomed to wooden furniture, 
very properly hid it away. If you will 
believe me, canon, that dresser was 
brought up from the kitchen, and every 
single pot and pan that decorates it 
used to be kept in the housekeeper’s 
room. That lumbering old chest was 
in the harness-room. Pretty orna- 
ments for a gentleman’s sitting-room! 
If Peter has grown up anything like 
my poor brother, he won’t put up 
with it at all.” 

“I suppose, in one sense, it’s Peter's 
house, or will be very shortly?’ said 
the canon. 

“In every sense it’s Peter’s house,” 


cried Lady Belstone; ‘and he comes of 
age, thank Heaven, in October.” 

“I had hoped to hear he had sailed,” 
said the canon. “No news is good 
news, I hope.” 

“The last telegram said his wound 
was doing well, but did not give any 
date for his return. Young John says 
Wwe may expect him any time. I do not 
know what he knows about it more 
than any one else, however,” said Miss 
Crewys. 

“His letters give no details about 
himself,” said Lady Belstone; “he 
makes no fuss about his wounded arm. 
He is a thorough Crewys, not given to 
making a to-do about trifles.”’ 

“He could only write a few words 
with his left hand,” said Miss Crewys; 
“more could not have been expected 
of him. Yet poor Mary was quite put 
out, as I plainly saw, though she said 
nothing. because the pocr boy had not 
written at greater length.” 

“IT find they’ve made a good many 
preparations for his welcome down in 
the village,” said the canon, “in case 
he should take us by surprise. So 
many of the officers have got pas- 
sages at the last moment, unexpect- 
edly. And we shall turn out to receive 
him en masse. Mr. Crewys has given 
us carte blanche for fireworks and flags; 
and they are to have a fine bean-feast.” 

“Our cousin John takes a great deal 
upon himself, and has made uncom- 
monly free with Peter’s money,” said 
Lady Belstone, shaking her head. “I 
wish he may not find himself pretty 
nigh ruined when he comes to look 
into his own affairs. In my opinion, 
Fred Crawley is little better than a 
fool.” 

“He is most devoted to Peter’s inter- 
ests, my dear lady,’ said the canon, 
warmly, “and he informed me that 
Mr. John Crewys had done wonders 
in the past two years.” 

“He has turned the whole place top- 
sy-turvy in two years, in my opinion,” 
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said Miss Crewys. “I don’t deny that 
he is a rising young man, and that his 
manners are very taking. But what 
ean a Cockney lawyer know about 
timber, pray?” 

“No man on earth, lawyer or no law- 
yer,” said Lady Belstone, emphatically, 
“will ever convince me that one can 
be better than well.” 

“My sister alludes to the drains. It 
is a sore point, canon,” said Miss 
Crewys. “In my opinion, it is all 
this modern drainage that sets up ty- 
phoid fever, and nothing else.” 

“Bless me!” said the canon. 

“Our poor Mary has grown so de- 
pendent on John, however, that she 
will hear nothing against him. One 
has to mind one’s p’s and q’s,” said 
Lady Belstone. 

“He planned the alterations in this 
very hall,” said Miss Crewys, “and the 
only excuse he offered, so far as I 
could understand, was that it would 
amuse poor Mary to carry them out.” 

“Does a widow wish to be amused?” 
said Lady Belstone, indignantly. 

“And was she amused, dear lady?’ 
asked the canon, anxiously. 

“When she saw our horror and dis- 
may she smiled.” 

“Did you call that a smile, Georgina? 
I called it a laugh. It takes almost 
nothing to make her laugh nowadays.” 

“You would not wish her to be too 
melancholy,” said the canon, almost 
pleadingly; “one so—so charming, so 


“Canon Birch,” said Lady Belstone, 
in awful tones, “she is a widow.” 

The canon was silent. He displayed 
an embarrassment which did not es- 
cape the vigilant observation of the 
sisters, who exchanged a meaning 
glance. 

“Well may you remind us of the 
fact, Isabella,” said Miss Crewys, “for 
she has discarded the last semblance 
of mourning.” 

“Time flies so fast,” said the canon, 
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as though impelled to defend the ab- 
sent. “It is—getting on for three years 
since poor Sir Timothy died.” 

“It is but two years and four 
months,” said Miss Crewys. 

“It is thirty-three years since the ad- 
miral went aloft,” said Lady Belstone, 
who often became slightly nautical in 
phrase when alluding to her departed 
husband; “and look at me.” 

The pocket-handkerchief she held up 
was deeply bordered with ink. Ortho- 
dox streamers floated on either side 
her severe countenance. 

The canon looked and shook his head, 
He felt that the mysteries of a wid- 
ow’s garments had best not be dis- 
cussed by one who dwelt, so to speak, 
outside them. 

“Poor Mary can do nothing grad- 
ually,” said Miss Crewys. “She leapt 
in a single hour out of a black dress 
into a white one.” 

“Her anguish when our poor Tim- 
othy succumbed to that fatal opera- 
tion surpassed even the bounds of de- 
corum,” said Lady Belstone, “and yet 
—she would not wear a cap!” 

She appealed to the canon with such 
a pathetic expression in her small, red- 
rimmed, gray eyes that he could not 
answer lightly. 

They faced him with anxious looks 
and drooping, tremulous mouths. They 
had grown curiously alike during the 
close association of nearly eighty years, 
though in their far-off days of girl- 
hood no one had thought them to re- 
semble each other. 

Miss Crewys crocheted a shaw! with 
hands so delicately cared for and pre- 
served, that they scarce showed any 
sign of her great age; her sister wore 
gloves, as was the habit of both when 
unoccupied, and she grasped her hand- 
kerchief in black kid fingers that trem- 
bled slightly with emotion. 

The canon realized that the old la- 
dies were seriously troubled concern- 
ing their sister-in-law’s delinquencies. 
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“We speak to you, of course, as our 
clergyman,” said Miss Crewys; and the 
poor gentleman could only bow sym- 
pathetically. 

“I am an old friend,” he said feel- 
ingly, “and your confidences are sa- 
cred. But I think in your very natural 
—er—affection for Lady Mary’’—the 
word stuck in his throat—‘“you are, 
perhaps, over-anxious. In judging 
those younger than ourselves,” said the 
canon, gallantly coupling himself with 
his auditors, though acutely conscious 
that he was some twenty years the 
junior of both, “we must not forget 
that they recover their spirits, by a 
merciful dispensation of Providence, 
more quickly than we should ourselves 
in the like circumstances,” said the 
canon, who was as light-hearted a 
eleric as any ‘in England. 

“They do, indeed,” said Lady Bel- 
stone, emphatically; “when they can 
sing and play all the day and half 
the night, like our dear Mary and 
young John.” 

“You see the piano blocking up the 
hall, though Sir Timothy hated mu- 
sic?” said Miss Crewys. 

Her own mourning was thoughtfully 
graduated to indicate the time which 
had elapsed since Sir Timothy’s de- 
cease. She wore a violet silk of som- 
bre hue, ornamented by a black silk 
apron and a black lace scarf. The 
velvet bow which served so very im- 
perfectly as a skull-cap was also vio- 
let, intimating a semi-assuaged, but re- 
spectfully lengthened, grief for the de- 
parted. 

“And now this maddest scheme of 
all,” said Miss Crewys. 

“Bless me! What mad scheme?” 

“A house in London is to be hired as 
soon as Peter comes home.” 

“Is that all? But surely that is very 
natural. For my part, I have often 


wondered why none of you ever cared 
to go to London, if only for your shop- 
ping. I am 


very fond of a trip to 
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town myself, now and then, for a few 
days.” 

“A few days, it seems, would not 
suffice our cousin John’s notions. He 
is pleased to think Peter may require 
skilled medical attendance; and, since 
he wrote he was in rags, a new outfit. 
These, it seems, can only be obtained 
in the Metropolis nowadays. My 
brother’s tailor still lives in Exeter, 
and with all his faults—and nobody 
can dislike him more than I do—I have 
never heard it denied that Dr. Blun- 
dell is a skilful apothecary.” 

“Very skilful,” added Miss Crewys. 
“You remember, Isabella, how quickly 
he put your poor little Fido out of his 
agony.” 

“That is nothing; all doctors under- 
stand animals’ illnesses. They kill 
numbers of guinea-pigs before they are 
allowed to try their hands on human 
beings,” said Lady Belstone. “The 
point is, that if my poor brother Tim- 
othy had not been mad enough to go 
to London, he would have been alive 
at this moment. I have never heard 
of Dr. Blundell finding it necessary— 
much as I detest the man—to perform 
an operation on anybody.” 

“Apart from this painful subject, my 
dear lady,” murmured the canon. “I 
presume it is only a furnished house 
that Lady Mary contemplates?” 

“During all the years of his married 
life Sir Timothy never hired a fur- 
nished house,” said Miss Crewys. 
“The home of his fathers sufficed 
him.” 

“She may want a change,” suggested 
the canon. 

Miss Crewys interpreted him liter- 
ally. “No; she is in the best of 
health.” 

“Better than I bave ever seen her, 
and—and gayer,” said Lady Belstone, 
with emphasis, 

“People who are gay and bright in 
disposition are the very ones who— 
who pine for a little excitement at 
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times,” said the courageous canon. 
“There is so much to be seen and done 
and heard in London. For instance, 
as you say—she is passionately fond of 
music.” 

“She gets plenty. We get more than 
enough,” said Miss Crewys, grimly. 

“I mean good music;” then he recol- 
lected himself in alarm. “No, no; I 
don’t mean hers is not charming, and 
Mr. John’s playing is delightful, but 


“There is an organ in the parish 
church,” said Miss Crewys, crocheting 
more busily than ever. “I have heard 


no complaints of the choir. Have 
you?” 
“No, no; but—besides music, there 


are so many other things,” he said dis- 
mally. “She likes pictures, too.” 

“It does not look like it, canon,” said 
Lady Belstone,  sorrowfully. She 
waved her handkerchief towards the 
panelled walls. “She has removed the 
family portraits to the lumber-room.” 

“At least the Vandyck has never 
been seen to greater advantage,” said 
the canon, hopefully; “and I hear the 
gallery upstairs has been restored and 
supported, to render it safe to walk 
upon, which will enable you to take 
pleasure in the fine pictures there.” 

“IT am sadly afraid that it is not pic- 
tures that poor Mary hankers after, 
but theatres,’ said Miss Crewys. “Jobn 
has persuaded her, if persuasion was 
needed, which I take leave to doubt, 
that there is nothing improper in visit- 
ing such places. My dear brother 
thought otherwise.” 

“You know I do not share your opin- 
ions on that point,” said the canon. 
“Though not much of a _ theatre-goer 
myself, still——” 

“A widow at the theatre!” said Lady 
Belstone. “Even in the admiral’s life- 
time I did not go. Being a sailor, and 
not a clergyman,” she added sternly, 
“he frequented such places of amuse- 
ment. But he said he could not have 
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enjoyed a ballet properly with me 
looking on. His feelings were singu- 
larly delicate.” 

“I am afraid people must be talking 
about dear Mary a good deal, canon,” 
said Miss Crewys, whisking a ball of 
wool from the floor to her knee with 
much dexterity. 

Her keen eyes gleamed at her visitor 
through her spectacles, though her fin- 
gers never stopped for a moment. 

“I hope not. I’ve heard nothing.” 

“My experience of men,” said Lady 
Belstone, “is that they never do hear 
anything. But a widow cannot be too 
cautious in her behavior. All eyes are 
fixed, I know not why, upon a widow,” 
she added modestly. 

“We do our best to guard dear 
Mary’s reputation,” said Miss Crewys. 

The impetuous canon sprang to his 
feet with a half-uttered exclamation; 
then recollected the age and tempera- 
ment of the speaker, he checked him- 
self and tried to laugh. 

“I do not know,” he said, “who has 
said, or ever could say, one single 
word against that—against our dear 
and sweet Lady Mary. But if there 
is any one, I can only say that such 
word had better not be uttered in my 
presence, that’s all.” 

“Dear me, Canon Birch, you excite 


yourself very unnecessarily,” said 
Lady Belstone, with assumed sur- 
prise, “You are just confirming our 


suspicions.” 

“What suspicions?” almost shouted 
the canon. 

“That our dear Lady Mary’s extraor- 
dinary partiality for our cousin John 
has not escaped the observation of a 
censorious world.” 

“Though we have done our best 
never to leave him alone with her for 
a single moment,” interpolated Miss 
Crewys. 

The canon turned rather pale. “There 
can be no question of censure,” he 
said. “Lady Mary is a very charming 
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and beautiful woman. Who could 
dare to blame her if she contemplated 
such a step as—as a second marriage?” 

“A second marriage! We said noth- 
ing of a second marriage,” said Lady 
Belstone, sharply. “You go a great 
deal too fast, canon. Luckily, our poor 
Mary is debarred from any such act 
of folly. I have no patience with wid- 
ows who re-marry.” 

“Debarred from a second marriage!” 

“Is it possible you don’t know?’ 


The sisters exchanged meaning 
glances. 

He looked from one to the other in 
bewilderment. 


“If our sister-in-law re-marries,” said 
Miss Crewys, “she forfeits the whole 
of her jointure.” 

“Is that all?’ he cried. 

“Is that all!” echoed Miss Crewys, 
much offended. “It is no less than two 
thousand a year. In my opinion, far 
too heavy a charge on poor Peter’s 
estate.” 

“No man with any self-respect,” said 
Lady Belstone, “would desire to marry 
a widow without a jointure. I should 
have formed a low opinion, indeed, of 
any gentleman who asked me to marry 
him without first making sure that the 
admiral had provided for me as he 
ought, and as he has.” 

The canon, though mentally echoing 
the sentiment with much warmth, 
thought it wiser to change the topic 
of conversation. Experience had 
taught him to discredit most of the as- 
sumptions of Lady Mary’s sisters-in- 
law, where she was concerned, and he 
rose in hope of effecting his escape 
without further ado. 

“I believe I am to meet Mr. Crewys 
at luncheon,” he said, “and with your 
permission I will stroll out into the 
grounds, and look him up. He told me 
where he was to be found.” 

“He is to be found all over the place. 
He seizes every opportunity of coming 
down here. I cannot believe in his 
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money in London, 
to get away so of- 
ten. As for Mary, you know her way 
of inviting people to lunch, and then 
going out for a walk, or up to her 
room, as likely as not. But I suppose 
she will be down directly, if you like 
to wait here,” said Lady Belstone, 
who had plenty more to say. 

“I should be glad of a turn before 
luncheon,” said the canon, who had no 
mind to hear it. “And there is an 
hour and a half yet. You lunch at 
two? I came _ straight from the 
school-house, as Lady Mary sug- 
gested. I wanted to have a look at 
the improvements.” 

“Sarah Hewel is coming to !unch,” 
said Miss Crewys. “I cannot say we 
approve of her, since she has been out 
so much in London, and become such 
a notorious young person.” 

“It’s very odd to me,” said the canon, 
benevolently, “little Sarah growing up. 
into a fashionable beauty. I often 
see her name in the papers.” 

“She is exactly the kind of person to. 
attract our cousin John, who is quite 
foolish about her red hair. In my 
young days, red hair was just a mis- 
fortune like any other,’ said Miss 
Crewys. “Dr. Blundell is lunching 
here also, I need hardly say. Since 
my dear brother’s death we keep open 
house.” 

“It used not to be the fashion to 
encourage country doctors to be tame 
cats,” said Lady Belstone, viciously: 
“but he pretends to like the innova- 
tions, and gets round young John; 
and inquires after Peter, and pleases 
Mary.” 

“Ay, ay; it will be a great moment 
for her when the boy comes back. A 
great moment for you all,” said the 
canon, absently. 

He stood with his back to the tall 
leather screen which guarded the en- 
trance to the hall, and did not hear 
the gentle opening of the great door. 


making so much 
when he manages 
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“I trust,” said Miss Crewys, “that 
we are not a family prone to display 
weak emotion even on the most trying 
occasions.” 

“To be sure not,” said the canon, dis- 
concerted; “still, I cannot think of it 
myself without a little—a great deal— 
of thankfulness for his preservation 
through this terrible war, now so_hap- 
pily ended. And to think the boy 
should have earned so much distinc- 
tion for himself, and behaved so gal- 
lantly, God bless the lad! You are well 
aware,” said the canon, blowing his 
nose, “that I have always been fond of 
Peter.” 

“Thank you, eanon,” said Peter. 


For a moment no one was sure that 
it was Peter, who had come so quietly 
round the great screen and into the 
hall, though he stood somewhat in the 
shadow still. 

A young man, looking older than his 
age, and several inches taller than 
Peter had been when he went away; 
a young man deeply tanned, and very 
wiry and thin in figure; with a brown, 
narrow face, a dark streak of mous- 
tache, a long nose, and a pair of 
gray eyes rendered unfamiliar by 
an eyeglass, which was an ornament 
Peter had not worn before his de- 
parture. 

The old ladies sat motionless, trem- 
bling with the shock; but the canon 
seized the hand which Peter held out, 
and, scarcely noticing that it was his 
left hand, shook it almost madly in 
both his own. 

“Peter! good heavens, Peter!” he 
cried, and the tears ran unheeded 
down his plump, rosy cheeks. “Peter, 
my boy, God bless you! Welcome 
home a thousand thousand times!” 

“Peter!” gasped Lady Belstone. 
it possible?” 

“Why, he’s grown into a man,” said 
Miss Crewys, showing symptoms of an 
inclination to become hysterical. 
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Peter was aghast at the commotion, 
and came hurriedly forward to soothe 
his agitated relatives. 


“Is this your boasted self-com- 
mand, Georgina?’ said Lady Belstone, 
weeping. 


“We cannot always be consistent, 
Isabella. It was the unexpected joy,” 
sobbed Miss Crewys. 

“Peter! your arm!” screamed Lady 
Belstone, and she fell back almost 
fainting upon the sofa. 

Peter stood full in the light now, 
and they saw that he had lost his right 
arm. The empty sleeve was pinned 
to his breast. 

His aunt tottered towards him. 
“My poor boy!” she sobbed. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Peter, in 
rather annoyed tones. “I can use my 


left hand perfectly well. I hardly no- 
tice it now.” 
Something in the tone of this 


speech caused his aunts to exclaim 
simultaneously,— 

“Dear boy, he has not changed one 
bit!” 

“You never told us, Peter,” said the 
canon, huskily. 

“I didn’t want a fuss,” Peter said, 
very simply, “so I just got the news- 
paper chap to cork it down about my 
being shot in the arm, without any 
details. It had to be amputated first 
thing, as a matter of fact.” 

“It has given your aunt Georgina and 
me a terrible shock,” said Lady Bel- 
stone, faintly. 

“You can’t expect a fellow who has 
been invalided home to turn up with- 
out a single scratch,” said Peter, in 
rather surly tones. 

“How like his father!” 
Crewys. 

“Besides, you know very well my 
mother would have tormented herself 
to death if I had told her,” said Peter. 
“IT want her to see with her own eyes 
how perfectly all right I am before 
she knows anything about it.” 


said Miss 
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“It was a noble thought,” said the 
canon. 


“‘Where is she?” demanded Peter. 

He seemed about to cross the hall to 
the staircase but the canon detained 
him. 

“Oughtn’t some one to prepare her?” 

“Oh, joy never kills,” said Peter. 
“She’s quite well, isn’t she?” 

“Quite well.” 

“Very well indeed,” said Miss Crewys, 
with emphasis that seemed to imply 
Lady Mary was better than she had 
any need to be. 

“T have never,” said the canon, with 
a nervous side-glance at Peter, “seen 
her look so well, nor so—so lovely, nor 
so—so brilliant. Only your return was 
needed to complete—ber happiness.” 

Peter looked at the canon through his 
newly acquired eyeglass with some 
slight surprise. 

“Well,” he said, “I wouldn’t tele- 
graph. I wanted to slip home quietly, 
that’s the fact; or I knew the place 
would be turned upside down to 
receive me.” 

“The people are preparing a royal 
welcome for you,” said the canon, 
warmly. “Banners, music, processions, 
addresses, and I don’t know what.” 

“That’s awful rot!” said Peter. “Tell 
them I hate banners and music and 
addresses, and everything of the kind.” 

“No, no, my dear boy,” said the 
eanon, in rather distressed tones. 
“Don’t say that, Peter, pray. You 
must think of their feelings, you know. 
There’s hardly one of them who hasn’t 
sent somebody to the war; son or 


brother or sweetheart. And all that’s 
left for—for those who stay behind— 
not always the least hard thing to do 
for a patriot, Peter—is to honor, as far 

(To be continued.) 
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as they can, each one who returns. 
They work off some of their accumu- 
lated feelings that ‘way, you know; 
and in their rejoicings they do not for- 
get those who, alas! will never return 
any more.” 

There was a pause; and Peter re- 
mained silent, embarrassed by the 
canon’s emotion, and not knowing very 
well how to reply. 

“There, there,” said the canon, sav- 
ing him the trouble; “we can discuss 
it later. You are thinking of your 
mother now.” 

As he spoke, they all heard Lady 
Mary’s voice in the corridor above. 
She was humming a song, and as she 
neared the open staircase the words 
of her song came very distinctly to 
their ears— 


Entends tu ma pensée qui te répond tout 
bas? , 

Ton doux chant me Yrappelle les plus 
beaux de mes jours. 

“My mother’s voice,” said Peter, in 
bewildered accents; and he dropped 
his eyeglass. 

The canon showed a presence of 
mind that seldom distinguished him. 

He hurried away the old ladies, pro- 
testing, into the drawing-room, and 
closed the door behind him. 

Peter scarcely noticed their absence. 


Ah! le rire fidéle prouve un cour sans 
détours. 

Ah! riez, riez—ma belle—riez, riez, tou- 
jours. 


sang Lady Mary. 
“IT never heard my mother sing be- 
fore,” said Peter. 
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THE COMMEMORATION OF CRABBE. 


Our grandfathers stayed at home 
and read the poets; we run about the 
world to see their houses or their 
graves, but we have no time to open 
their works. Modern life seems to 
tend more and more, like life under the 
later Roman Emperors, to be swal- 
lowed up in an endless round of com- 
plimentary performances, public and 
private. When we are not thanking 
our friends, we are congratulating 
them; and we have scarcely despatched 
our letter of congratulation before we 
are again seated at the writing-desk 
with a letter of condolence to accom- 
plish. We post over land and sea to 
visit Tasso’s tomb or Petrarch’s foun- 
tain, Wordsworth’s cottage or Goethe's 
birthplace. We join with the Man- 
tuans in celebrating the memory of 
Virgil, with the Spaniards in honoring 
Don ‘Quixote, with the Germans in 
keeping the centenary of Schiller. We 
preserve Shakespeare’s birthplace and 
Milton’s cottage as places of pilgrim- 
age set apart in their memory for ever. 
But, if no one might pass up to the 
fountain of Vaucluse or into the cot- 
tage at Chalfont who could not quote 
a line of Petrarch or Milton, the num- 
ber of visitors would be considerably 


reduced. We have in abundance, and 
were never so conscious of having, 
our 


Poets, hymns, and songs divine, 


but they are in our biographical dic- 
tionaries or, at best, on our book- 
shelves— 


The most we read not, but allow them 
fine. 


Let us, then, do what is permitted to 
a degenerate age. The little, windy, 
wave-beaten town where the writer 


of that line first saw the light does 
not probably contain many readers of 
its poet to-day, but it is, nevertheless, 
not altogether unaware of its single 
literary glory. And so for a few days 
now Crabbe is the centre of interest 
in Aldeburgh, and no longer a mere 
hame, or a bust in a corner of the 
church, on the hill, asked after, now 
and then, by an occasional inquisitive 
stranger. 

It was just over 150 years ago that 
the event took place which gives Alde- 
burgh its right to these celebrations. 
George Crabbe was born there on 
Christmas Eve, 1754. He was, at first, 
bred a surgeon, but that was not his 
taste or destiny, and he took ship for 
London in 1780, with £3 in his pocket 
and a literary career in his dreams. 
There he was fortunate enough, after 
some miserable months, to address 
himself for help to Burke, who read 
his letter and the verses he sent with 
it, and at once, with ever memorable 
generosity, granted him an interview 
and relieved his necessities; and be- 
fore very long had invited him to his 
country house, introduced him to some 
of the first men of the time, and found 
him a publisher for his poem “The 
Library.” That is the only crisis in his 
uneventful life. When the unweary- 
ing good genius to whom he owed 
everything had smoothed away the dif- 
ficulties that stood in the way of his 
wish to take orders, all the rest went 
as peacefully as the life of a well-to-do 
clergyman commonly does. On being 
ordained he went back in triumph to 
be curate at Aldeburgh; but Aldeburgh, 
as was natural enough, was the very 
last place where he was likely to be 
accepted at the new valuation, and the 
unhonored prophet left his birthplace 
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after a few months to become chap- 
lain to the Duke of Rutland at Bel- 
voir. It was Burke once more who 
had been the fairy godmother of this 
new piece of good fortune. Crabbe 
went to Belvoir in 1782, married in 
1783, removed to a curacy near Bel- 
voir in 1785, and from that year till 
his death in 18382 lived the life of a 
country clergyman, first as rector of 
Muston, in Leicestershire, from 1787 to 
1792, then in Suffolk as curate of Swef- 
fling and Great Glemham from 1792 to 
1805, again at Muston from 1805 to 
1814, and finally at Trowbridge from 
1814 till his death. 

But it is, after all, the poet, and not 
the clergyman, whom Aldeburgh is 
celebrating this week. What we 
remember about Crabbe now is that 
he wrote “The Village,” “The Parish 
Register,” and, above all, the great 
Tales. He did not himself, indeed, 
take much trouble to be known as a 
poet, at least during his most vigorous 
years. Between 1783, when he 
achieved a great success with “The 
Village,” and 1807, when “The Parish 
Register” appeared, he published no 
verse at all. And by then he had 
missed his chance. “The Borough” 
and the Tales came too late. With 
Cowper he might perhaps have dis- 
puted the palm of popularity. There 
could be no disputing it with Scott and 
Byron. A new world of poetry had 
been born, and he belonged to the old. 

That is, perhaps, the impression he is 
most certain to make on the ordinary 
modern reader of poetry. He is old- 
fashioned. He who lived thirty years 
longer than Cowper is much less mod- 
ern than the best of Cowper. He who 
lived through the first generation of 
the nineteenth century belongs entirely 
to the eighteenth. This is so both in 
manner and in substance. His verse 


is his own, of course, and no one else's, 
or he would not be a poet at all; but it 
belongs to a school which has, at least 
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for the present, definitely passed away. 
[t is the rhymed couplet, not skilfully 
hiding its couplet structure as Keats 
and his successors hide it, but insist- 
ing on it, glorying in it, using it as the 
most effective of all weapons for 
satire and epigram and wit. Its !an- 
guage is not, indeed, the artificial 
“Shepherdess” language, so common 
between Dryden and Wordsworth; but 
neither is it the language of austere 
simplicity, great by association with ~ 
great deeds and high emotions, which 
the example of Wordsworth recovered 
for us. At its worst, it is the ordinary 
language of ordinary people at ordi- 
nary moments. At its best, its praise 
is more often that of terseness, preg- 
nancy, and truth, less often that of 
any moving or haunting quality such 
as we now look for in poets. And if 
we, brought up on Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, Shelley and Keats, feel a 
long way off a kind of verse which 
gives us measure when we look for 
music and the language of its own 
day when we look for the language 
of all days, we find the substance of 
Crabbe’s poetry almost equally strange 
to us. His tales have all sorts of ad- 
mirable qualities; but the atmosphere 
in which they are set, their moral 
atmosphere, is often one which our . 
generation no longer easily under- 
stands. Crabbe’s knowledge of hu- 
man character is his especial distine- 
tion. And yet when we read his 
tales, while we are interested, moved, 
even delighted, there is yet again and 
again something that puzzles us, some- 
thing that we feel to be lacking. This 
powerful painter of the human story, 
this stern judge who is yet so merciful, 
what is it that we vaguely feel he 
wants? Is it not that in all his judg- 
ments, harsh or gentle, there is felt 
to be a kind of “cool reasonableness” 
which belongs to the age of Addison 
and Bishop Butler and Johnson and 


no longer to ours? Or take his mar- 
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riages. They are commonly of the 
sort that would be universal if Johnson 
had had his way and every man’s wife 
were selected for him by the well-con- 
sidering wisdem of the Lord Chancel- 
lor. It is a sort which very likely in- 
cludes the best of all. But it is not 
the sort which we now think of as the 
natural theme of poetry. Crabbe, in 
fact, for all his strong feelings and 
active sympathies, still lives in the 
world of the moral essayists. His 
morality is rational and not emotional 
at all. But Wordsworth taught the 
nineteenth century to believe in the 
emotions; and it has not forgotten the 
lesson. 

Why, then, with all these limitations, 
is Crabbe to be remembered at Alde- 
burgh, or elsewhere? What is it that 
made Burke his enthusiastic admirer; 
that made Fox read him constantly, 
read him on his deathbed after he 
could read nothing else; that made 
Scott take him up more often than 
any poet except Shakespeare, and call 
for him in the last sad weeks at Ab- 
botsford when he called for no other 
book except the Bible; that made By- 
ron speak of him, in 1820, as “the first 
of living poets”; and, most remarkable 
of all, made Wordsworth, sincerest and 
most sparing of praisers, declare in 
1834 that his poems, “from their com- 
bined merits as poetry and _ truth, 
would last full as long as anything 
that has been expressed in verse since 
they first made their appearance.” 
Such admiration from such men evi- 
dently means that there must be some- 
thing wrong with any definitions of 
poetry that leave Crabbe outside. 
When the finest theory of poetry that 
ever was has been set forth, a wise 
man will cheerfully defy it in such 
company as this. The truth is, per- 
haps, that there has been loss as well 
as gain in the higher conception of the 
poet’s art and function which came 
in with Wordsworth and has lasted 
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ever since. It has been a gain, no 
doubt, that since Scott and Byron we 
have had no poets who have spoken 
slightingly of their own art. Words- 
worth, Keats, Shelley, Browning, and 
Tennyson, to speak only of the dead, 
were all well aware that they had a 
higher part to play than that of amus- . 
ing their countrymen’s idle hours. 
That is a gain. There is always gain 
in recognizing facts. A great poet is 
among the very greatest of men, and 
the hours we spend in his company are 
among the highest our lives attain. 
But is not there some resulting loss 
from this isolation of the peak of 
poetry? Some people can never climb 
these heights; very few can climb them 
often. There used to be so many 
easier hills to climb. The Moral Sat- 
ires, the Vanity of Human Wishes, The 
Traveller, The Village, are certainly 
poetry of a lower sort than the Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality, or the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. But 
they had the advantage of interesting 
every intelligent man in England. Is 
there not a danger of poetry becoming 
a kind of specialism, which only the 
initiated, or only people of a definitely 
imaginative turn of mind, feel called 
upon to touch? Is it inevitable that 
after a century of great poetry and 
high imagination there should no longer 
be any room for the old pleasure in 
good sense and good verse? 

That is a question too large to pur- 
sue; but there, at any rate, is the es- 
sence of Crabbe; good sense, and good 
verse, a rare knowledge of the smaller 
ways of human character, a keen eye 
for the smaller doings of nature. Eng- 
lish landscape was never so loved as it 
is to-day, and the everlasting human ' 


comedy never had more students. 
Crabbe is a master of both. Of the 
lowlands, that is, in both cases. 


Heights and depths, whether moral or — 
physical, are not his province. But 
when he keeps to the level land, as he 
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generally does, he knows every inch of 
the ground. It is the business of 
poetry to add the touch of life and 
pleasure to old sights and sounds that, 
till it came, were mere dull facts and 
nothing more. Who does it better than 
Crabbe for his Suffolk fields and 
waters? Let the people who fill Alde- 
burgh and Felixstowe to-~<lay look over 
the description in “Peter Grimes” of 
the typical Suffolk river, with its low- 
tide stretch of gull-haunted mud and 
seaweed. 


Where the loud bittern, from the bull- 
rush home, 

Gave from the salt-ditch side the bel- 
lowing boom; 


and the next time they take a sail on 
the Orwell or the Deben they will see 
a great deal they never saw before and 
delight in all sorts of things which 
hitherto they have only seen. And 
before they start out again along the 
pleasant Suffolk roads on their feet 
or their bicycles, let them take up 
“The Lover’s Journey,” and not only 
enjoy its finely told tale, but by the 
help of it get eyes to see—as Crabbe 
saw them over the hedges, and with 
his loving interest— 


... the unnumbered cottages and farms 
That have for musing minds unnum- 
bered charms. 


His poems are everywhere full of 
touches of this sort, waking to de- 
lighted activity dormant pleasures and 
sympathies. The magic, indeed, of 
Nature, or her mystery, it is not in him 
to give; but who can better give us the 
pleasure of our everyday companion- 
ship with her? And there are many 
days when we ask for nothing more. 
Where is it better given than in such 
a passage as that at the opening of the 
Tales of the Hall where the elder 
brother returns to settle in his native 
place? It is one in which the poet’s 


rough edges are for once all smoothed 
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away, till it closes on a note of almost 
Spenserian sweetness. 


He chose his native village and the hill 

He climb’d a boy had its attraction 
still; 

With that small brook beneath, where 
he would stand 

And stooping fill the hollow of his 
hand 

To quench th’ impatient thirst—then 
stop awhile 

To see the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long 
denied, 

We drink and view the fountain that 
supplied 

The sparkling bliss—and feel, 
express, 

Our perfect ease in that sweet weari- 
ness. 


if not 


Truth and poetry: there are both in 
Crabbe, as Wordsworth said. Every 
one has felt the pleasure of satisfied 
thirst as a fact; every one who has 
read these lines has felt it also as 
poetry. 

The other side of Crabbe is the novel- 
ist in verse. Here again, he certainly 
receives far less recognition than he 
deserves. Everybody reads novels 
nowadays, and everybody professes to 
like watching the play of character. 
Well, few novelists have had such an 
eye as Crabbe for the small things. 
that are always playing their great 
part in the shifts and turns of the 
human comedy. It is not surprising 
that Jane Austen said she could have 
married him. They have a great deal 
in common, and stretch friendly hands 
across the gulf that separates prose 
and verse. She had not _ poetry 
enough in her, one suspects, to get 
the full pleasure out of The Lover's 
Journey, his masterpiece; but how she 
would have enjoyed Delay Has Danger 
and the Old Bachelor, and Procrasti- 
nation and the Frank Courtship! And 
how another great novelist, the great- 
est of the living, must, one would im- 
agine, delight in Sir Owen Dale, who 
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is, indeed, his own Egoist in little! 
Certainly both would appreciate a hun- 
dred fine bits of observation in every 
story. No novelist ever painted the un- 
conscious growth of a love affair bet- 
ter than it is done in Delay Has Dan- 
ger. No one, again, ever surpassed 
Crabbe in a certain gift of playing 
pleasantly on the surface of a variety 
of old maids and old bachelors. How 
well he puts little humorous touches 
such as the beginning of the last of 
the old Bachelor’s adventures with the 
other sex. 


Time after time the maid went out 
and in, 

Ere love was yet beginning to begin; 

The first awakening proof, the early 
doubt, 

Rose from observing she went in and 
out. 


Murray’s remark about his talk is 
true also of his poetry. He says his 
“uncommon things” with so little air 
of their being uncommon that they 
pass half unnoticed. Yet how good 
they often are! The note about the 
young critic, for instance, learning to 
despise his boyhood’s favorite books— 


Pleased with the pride that will not 
let them please, 


or that fine distinction in Lady Bar- 
bara. between the two kinds of 
marriage:— 


And we were happy, for our love was 
calm, 

Not life’s delicious essence, 
balm: 


but its 


or the Wordsworthian touch at the end 
of the “Adventures of Richard,”. where 
the lover trembles at the excess of his 
own happiness, and finds its cure:— 


Such was the blessing that I sought 
for pain, 
In some degree to be myself again; 
And when we met a shepherd old and 
lame, 
London Times. 
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Cold and diseased, it seemed my blood 


to tame; 

And I was thankful for the moral 
sight, 

That soberized the vast and wild 
delight. 

Or, once more, the fine observation 


that lies behind the Homeric simile at 
the end of “Smugglers and Poachers,” 
with its picture of the woman who had 
seen her unloved husband and her too 
generously, though innocently, cher- 
ished lover, both killed, almost before 
her eyes, in a single night:— 


As men will children at their sports 
behold, 

And smile to see them, 
moved and cold, 
Smile at the recollected games, and 

then 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men: 
So Rachael looks upon the world, and 


though un- 


sees 
It cannot longer pain her, longer 
please: 
But just detain the passing thought, or 
cause 


A gentle smile of pity or applause; 

And then the recollected soul repairs 

Her slumbering hope, and heeds her 
own affairs. 


No old-fashioned surface of literary 
manners can stand in our way when 
we come to a passage like this. Only 
poets write such things. Only a true 
poet gives us back the human specta- 
cle with this compelling sympathy that 
whispers somehow in the very move- 
ment of these lines. And, though this 
last mark of the great poet is rare in 
Crabbe, the knowledge and the sym- 
pathy behind it are not rare. 


Fox and Wordsworth, then, and their . 


company were right; and Newman 
and FitzGerald, unlike, perhaps, in 
everything else, were alike right in 
reading and loving Crabbe all their 
lives through; and Aldeburgh is right 
to-day in counting it a glory to have 
been his birthplace. 
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THE PROGRESS OF UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE. 


It is quite possible, and not improb- 
able, that within ten years al! the 
great States of the Continent may be 
arranging their legislation through 
Parliaments elected by universal suf- 
frage. France and the German Em- 
pire do ‘this already, Bismarck hav- 
ing perceived, or, it may be, fancied, 
that a franchise which includes all 
grown men would be more amenable 
to Imperial authority than any fran- 
chise more likely to be guided by those 
whom the Russians call “the intellec- 
tuals,” or by that great middle class 
which in Great Britain was found to 
be the one most devoted to liberty. In 
Hungary the same experiment seems 
assured of a trial, for though the no- 
bles of Austria Proper have persuaded 
the King to delay his final sanction to 
such a risk, Francis Joseph must have 
given Baron Fejervary an ad interim 
permission to introduce his project; 
and its introduction has evoked a burst 
of national enthusiasm which makes 
it almost certain that it will be the 
plan ultimately adopted to produce 
harmony at Budapest. The Magyars 
themselves are divided as to its merits, 
but all the remaining races in the king- 
dom, who together constitute a ma- 
jority, are eager for its adoption. In 
Russia, as our readers know, the re- 
formers are unanimous in insisting on 
this change as a necessity if the power 
of the Throne is to be limited; while 
the Court, it is evident, though it still 
hesitates to create any real Parlia- 
ment, is moved in the same direction 
by its impression that the peasantry is 
the only class which can be trusted 
to support the Throne. In the body 
of the people of any nation outside the 
United Kingdom, where the house- 
holders regard themselves, not without 
justice, as the mainstay of the social 


system, and where the contest to be 
waged is not one against the Crown, 
the enthusiasm for universal suffrage 
is perfectly intelligible. In France it 
is the natural expression of the pas- 
sion for equality. In Germany and 
Austria, as the Russian Liberal leaders 
are constantly repeating, it is the only 
sufficient protection against the enor- 
mous force which it is still necessary 
to leave in the hands of the Execu- 
tive Government. The vote of a Par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage 
has something of the moral and imagi- 
native weight of a plebiscitum, which, 
however philosophers may deride it, is 
felt whenever it is consulted to have, 
for the time at all events, irresistible 
momentum. It is the whole people 
which speaks to the Sovereign, and 
even in despotic Monarchies the Sov- 
ereigns are inclined to acknowledge 
that the entire people, when acting to- 
gether, has equal rights with their 
own, They themselves in theory are 
but its mouthpieces. Moreover, it 
seems certain that ruling men, and 
more especially Sovereigns, fear and 
dislike the “people” much less than | 
they fear and dislike selected classes. 
Tney think they can more easily per- 
suade the masses. They recognize 
their strong tendency to be led by in- 
dividuals, especially individuals to 
whose authority they are accustomed, 
and besides—for we must do them 
justice—they are conscious of a moral 
bond with the whole proletariat which 
in theory they seldom deny. It may 
not be true, as cynics say, that a King 
sees no difference between the rich 
man in his counting-house and “the 
man in the street”; but it is true that 
he recognizes an equal moral obliga- 
tion towards the latter. Even Oriental 
despots have been known to acknowl- 
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edge their obligation to the body 
of the peasantry, and to plead their 
welfare as an excuse for savage se- 
verity towards the officials who in- 
tercept, and, as it were, break, 
their own direct authority. At all 
events, though the absolute Monarchs 
dread and detest Parliaments, they do 
not betray any special apprehension of 
wide as against restricted suffrage. 
George III. was quite pleased to be 
told by Pitt that he had learned to 
look beyond the restricted suffrage of 
his day to the body of the people. So 
far as can be perceived, the fight 
against the wide franchise will not be 
severe, while the force in its favor, 
as against all other franchises, is that 
of a rushing stream. 

Should the political drift in the Euro- 
pean world be found to move in this 
direction, it would probably produce 
one notable change in the great ob- 
jects of political action. No man of 
observation can be blind to the fact 
that at the present time the first ob- 
ject of the masses, at least if they 
are white, is to increase their own 
share of the general allowance of com- 
fort. They are conscious, or anyhow 
think they are conscious, that they ob- 
tain too little of the wealth which 
their labor in great part produces. For 
though they exaggerate the importance 
of the fact that without them labor 
could not exist, or profit either, still 
the brain which directs does obtain 
in the general distribution a very large 
reward. What is called Socialism, the 
believers in which in Germany already 
send eighty-three Members to the Im- 
perial Parliament, and in France an 
even larger proportion, is nothing but 
a crude expression of this idea. The 
majority of so-called “Socialists” are 
not seeking any Utopia, but more 
wages, better houses, shorter hours, 
and above all, more security against 
being thrown in the street by what 
in Russia they call “administrative de- 
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cree.” It is this tendency of the mod- 
ern mind among the workers, rather 
than any change in politics, to which 
universal suffrage will give force, and 
to which the Kings have very little ob- 
jection. It does not hurt them. Most 
of them probably wish, as Henri IV. 
wished, that “every peasant had a 
fowl in the pot,” feeling that if he had 
their own grandeur and security would 
be thereby augmented. Positive hun- 
ger, or the kind of desolation with 
which the King of Italy is now con- 
tending in Calabria, moves the “com- 
mon humanity” in them as no misgov- 
ernment through overmuch interfer- 
ence, or any of the other usual com- 
plaints, does. William II. would try 
to remedy a famine among the Hereros 
with an energy which the misery pro- 
duced by the thousand-and-one stat- 
utes with which his agents have loaded 
his dark subjects in Western Africa 
would never inspire. Whether this 
movement can succeed to the full, or 
whether the _ difficulty of finding 
enough to go round is a final obstacle, 
remains uncertain; but the tendency of 
universal suffrage will, we conceive, 
undoubtedly be towards plans of wider 
distribution; not, we think, in the vio- 
lent way which even Macaulay deemed 
possible, but by the application of the 
force of the State to ameliorate the 
conditions of working life. We can 
see the whole process in operation in 
Australia and New Zealand, where the 
old gospel of our own Chartists-— 
“Eight hours’ work, Eight hours’ play, 
Eight hours’ sleep, And eight shillings 
a day’’—-is openly recognized as an ob- 
ject which Parliaments should seek. 
It is not so dangerous an object 
as it is sometimes described to be, 
for neither Parliament nor despot can 
get more hay out of a field than there 
is grass in it. The capitalist is still 
the necessary man, and has only to 
strike to get his full share; but that 
universal suffrage wili ultimately be 
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found a strong factor in the eternal 
struggle between Capital and Labor 
we have no doubt whatever. Look 
how State after State which has ac- 
cepted that franchise adopts the diffi- 
cult, and, it may be, dangerous, pallia- 
tive of treating laber as service to the 
State, and granting pensions for old 
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age. Socialism will never succeed, for 
the individual prefers himself to his 
neighbor; but the Socialism of the Con- 
tinent, which is a demand for more 
comfort for the many, gains with uni- 
versal suffrage a new and stronger 
chance. 





LIGHTS AND SHADES OF RUSSIAN CHARACTER. § 


That the Russian is three parts 
Oriental is still a prevailing idea, par- 
ticularly among ourselves. To a cer- 
tain extent where tradition is prima- 
rily concerned, this view is perhaps 
not altogether inaccurate. But it is, 
nevertheless, just the remaining non- 
Eastern portion in the Russian temper- 
ament and its particular shade of col- 
oring in his character that constitute 
a puzzling, nondescript subject of 
study. No man escapes his fate—so 
runs the national proverb. Let a sym- 
pathetic hand but uplift this fatalistic 
veil and reveal the true Russian as he 
really is, and we are at once con- 
fronted in one and the same individual 
with highly perplexing alternations be- 
tween despairing fatalism and nervous 
impatience; between passive resigna- 
tion and seething, unbridled passion. 
Like the climatic phases of his coun- 
try, the Russian can be frigid to a 
point of moroseness, and yet under 
the canopy of chilling snow there nes- 
tles a warm undercurrent of an en- 
thusiastically prolific nature, ready to 
burst forth into ecstasy at the first 
glowing touch of a warm sympathetic 
sun-ray. To the revolutionary propa- 
gandist, who knows well how best to 
handle this sensitive material, the half- 
educated Russian presents an easy 
prey. The mental development of the 
educated Russian on the other hand 
is usually so expansive and filmy, yet 
so elastic in its growth. that it resem- 


bles the budding and blossoming, not 
of a strong, hardy plant, but rather 
that of a quickly maturing, delicate 
exotic. This abnormal evolution of the 
national character is particularly ob- 
servable in the fact that Russia’s lead- 
ing men ir titerature, painting and 
music have with few exceptions 
reached the zenith of their eminence 
before the age of forty. Pushkin 
(1799-1837); Lermontov (1814-1841); 
Koltsov (1808-1842); Gogol (1809-1852); 
are all names of men testifying to this 
peculiarly early efflorescence of Rus- 
sian genius in Russian literature. 
Turgueniev lived longer than any of 
these authors, but his best works, no- 
tably “The Memoirs of a Sportsman,” 
“Rudin,” “Fathers and Sons” were all 


written before he was forty. Amongst 
Russia’s greatest painters Ivanov,. 
Fedotov, Kramskoy, again have all 


been men who died comparatively 
young, in the full vigor of their artis- 
tic creativeness, and if we except 
Rubinstein and Tshaikovski, the re- 
markable group of men who have 
built up -Russia’s modern school of 
music have all of them died in early 
middle age. The highly strung excit- 
able Russian organism in its rapid 
mental development by excessive - 
study, unsupported by a simultaneous. 
process of athletic exercise, is in many . 
instances overtaxed and rapidly suc- 
cumbs to the over-exertion of the mind 
on the verge «t times of suicidal mania.. 
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The abnormal conditions of social life, 
moreover, prematurely force open the 
floodgates of insobriety and dissipation 
and convert youths into blasé men 
almost before they are out of their 
teens. Small wonder then that the in- 
herent vitality of mind and body 
should rise with the velocity of a 
rocket, only to burst into flash rays in 
the heights and as quickly descend, a 
mere charred rocket-stick of disen- 
chantment and disillusion. Pessimistic 
from nature the Russian is not. It is 
his training, his education, and the 
surroundings of his early days, tend- 
ing as they do to emancipate him pre- 
maturely in life, that have combined 
to earn for him the reputation of being 
a victim to despondency and aban- 
doned pessimism. As a man of busi- 
ness the Russian exhibits the Eastern 
side of his nature in his utter inca- 
pacity to gauge the business estimate 
of time and responsibility. Thus his 
invariable answer to a hurrying, urg- 
ing summons to be quick is eminently 
characteristic:—“Seytshass,” the only 
equivalent he has for our “immedi- 
ately,” translated literally simply 
means “this hour.” Nitshevd (matters 
not, never mind) is another term ready 
on a Russian’s lips in all emergencies 
and occasions of mishap or failure. 
An izvoztshik for example, in his driv- 
ing propensity “to cut corners” will 
on occasion capsize his sledge and 
pitch out his fare into a heap of snow, 
and recovering his legs, will calmly 
survey his victims, with the comfort- 
ing, sing-song remark Nitshevd, barrin 
(Nitshevd, sir). Sale contracts and 
agreements among the native trades- 
men are made as a rule by a mere 
friendly but significant grasp of the 
hand, po roukam, as it is really called, 
from the word rouka, the hand, with 
its many derivatives signifying trust, 
sureties and so on. This mode of con- 
tract is as binding on the contracting 
parties as any legal document involv- 
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ing in its breach an endless nebulous 
litigation. “Il nous vient -du Nord 
des femmes conquérantes,” said Ste.- 
Beuve. One hopeful aspect in Russia’s 
social condition is the present ad- 
vanced position held by her cultured 
women. In no other country has the 
modern woman developed in so short 
a time with more pleasing results. 

In force of character and brain fac- 
ulty indeed she compares favorably 
with the average of her sex abroad 
and certainly with her opposite sex at 
home. The latter however is apprecia- 
tively cognizant of this her prepos- 
session and appeals to her essentially 
as his helpmate. In making these 
statements one leaves of course out of 
the reckoning that rich, cosmopolitan 
society said to spend its time chiefly 
at foreign gaming-tables, where woman 
is generally supposed to be a past-mis- 
tress in romantic or diplomatic in- 
trigue. It is true these are the kind of 
Russian women dear to the foreign 
novelist or playwright, but in Russian 
life itself, broadly speaking, the type 
is happily rare. Although the modern 
Russian woman has attained a specific 
destination of her own, notably in lit- 
erature, medicine and various branches 
of pedagogy, she still remains, in the 
truest sense of the word, an exem- 
plary mother and the genius of the 
home. Unlike her American sister, 
she has, with happily few exceptions, 
known how to preserve her domes- 
ticity. In the upper and in the com- 
mercial classes she not infrequently 
helps to administer the estates, or as 
widow manages the business of her de- 
ceased husband and her voice is de- 
cisive as to the children’s education, in 
which she constantly takes an active 
part herself. Amongst the peasantry, 
as has been remarked in this journal, 
woman, as head of a household, takes 
her place as an elective member of the 
village mir or home-rule commune; and 
she remains up to this day an adept 
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in baking, preserving, spinning, weav- 
ing, sewing. Against these favorable 
aspects of feminine life in Russia, it 
must be confessed that the modern 
conditions of Russian society are ad- 
verse to strict morality in conjugal 
relationships. What would be looked 
upon in England as a cause for dis- 
ruption of matrimonial happiness is 
perhaps too freely condoned in Rus- 
sian eyes. Yet the actual standard 
of morality in this respect is probably 
on investigation not much lower than 
it is in other countries, but there is less 
hypocrisy evinced in the matter. 
Where in England the divorce court 
has to step in as a public means of 
deciding conjugal quarrels, the Rus- 
sians are contented with a mutual un- 
derstanding; and when the crisis of 
love rupture occurs they prefer in 
many cases to agree to live to a certain 
extent apart in their homes and osten- 
sibly amicable to the world in prefer- 
ence to washing their dirty linen in 
public. When legal separation is nec- 
essary for the remarriage of one or 
both parties concerned a special ap- 
peal for divorce has to be submitted 
to the Tsar. Were this the law of di- 
vorce in England His Majesty King 
Edward VII. would have a truly co- 
lossal task before him. 

Of the happy-go-lucky conditions of 
Russian married life, Maxim Gorki 
gives a graphically derisive illustration 
in his latest work the “Datshniki,” a 
picture of bourgeois life in a summer 
resort. When Varvara Mihailovna, the 
heroine, rejects the advances of the 
philosopher Rumen, she simply tells 
him that she “is in doubt before life as 
a psychologist.” Both she and he ig- 
nore the fact that she has a husband 
in the next room, whilst the latter 
takes it as a matter of minor impor- 
tance that his wife should be receiving 
the attentions of a lover. No more 
trustworthy or true guide to the dif- 
ferent social forces which have been 


at work ik Russia during the last hun- 
dred years is presented to us than that 
to be found in the modern Russian 
novel. Whether intentionally or not 
the Russian novelist has clearly and 
subtly analyzed the Russian woman’s 
present rdéle in relation to the Russian 
man, be she wife or mistress. Where 
man is pusillanimous and wanting in 
will power and initiative, woman is 
invariably drawn as full of purpose 
and moral energy. In her contact with 
man, she is depicted as rousing him 
out of his inertia into a sense of duty; 
she heightens and animates his ideak, 
fosters his ambitions, and as often as 
not eventually succeeds in leading him 
to self-conquest. Turgueniev’s won- 
derful portrait gallery of women 
abounds in types and situations illus- 
trative of these traits in woman. 
Dostoyevski also dwelt constantly upon 
the moral strength of woman in con- 
trast to man’s weakness and vacilla- 
tion. Sonya, for instance, in “Crime 
and Punishment” gradually becomes 
Raskolnikov’s very conscience. If he 
will but confess his guilt, and “take 
his martyrdom upon himself,’ she will 
never leave him, she will accompany 
him in his exile to Siberia. Finally his 
defiant, yet troubled nature is dis- 
solved into tenderness, and strength- 
ened by her faithful, enduring love. 
in thus summarizing the salient fea- 
tures of the Russian character both 
male and female, we have dealt with 
what we would call the typical Russian 
man and woman. The fact must not 
be lost sight of however that Russia 
is amply interspersed and besprinkled 
with foreign elements; so much so that 
it is absolutely necessary to differenti- 
ate between the true or Slav Russian 
and the rest of the nation. We must 
recollect that, in addition to the al- 
ready existing mixture of peoples in 
the country, Peter the Great and his 
immediate successors imported a very 
great proportion of German and other 

















foreign blood, which in the words of 
one writer was introduced into the 
land “like the foreign words Peter 
chucked in handfuls into the Russia 
language.” This admixture of blood, 
which in many races (our own for ex- 
ample) has proved distinctly beneficial, 
in Russia’s case has certainly not been 
conducive to improving the racial 
stock, though it may perhaps have 
served to stimulate the somewhat flag- 
ging energy and enterprise of the Slav. 
Russian blood does not mingle whole- 
somely at any rate with Western peo- 
ples. One striking effect resulting from 
such a blend has been to loosen the 
grip of the Russian national character 
upon loyalty to the throne and pa- 
triotism or love of country. For, the 
half-Russian-German born in Russia 
has no genuine sentiment of father- 
land. On the contrary he is more 
The Saturday Review. 
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than often inclined to despise all things 


essentially Russian. This naturally 
holds good amongst the class known 
as the “intelligentsia,” amongst whom, 
it may be observed, most of the ex- 
treme refractories are to be encoun- 
tered. In the reforms insisted on by 
this semi-foreign element there is little 
or no homogeneity, no care for religion, 
no unity of purpose. The “intelligent- 
sia” and their apostles formulate their 
ideas from lessons taken from abroad, 
they estimate their grievances accord- 
ing to Western standards, and whilst 
they omit to balance and weigh their 
demands with the past history and sa- 
cred traditions of their adopted coun- 
try—its national tendencies and ideals 
—they are equally at a loss to propose 
schemes of reform that might be suita- 
ble for the condition of the bulk of the 
people and the commonweal at large. 
Alexander Kinloch. 





ALCOHOL AND THE DOCTORS. 


The Bishop of London is reported to 
have said, the other day, that the most 
hopeful factor in the campaign against 
alcohol is the conversion of the doc- 
tors, and those of us who realize the 
increasing weight of medical opinion 
may agree. This week at Buda-Pesth 
witnesses the tenth International 
Anti-Alcohol Congress, and the savants 
of all nations who there assemble may 
take heart of grace from certain re- 
cent events. For instance, the pioneer 
town of Gateshead is shortly to be 
placarded with statements of a few 
facts concerning alcoho!; temperance is 
to be taught in our schools—a genera- 
tion too late. London lately witnessed 
a meeting of doctors, presided over by 
the King’s physician, who met in sci- 
entific conclave against alcohol; and an 
American society has sent Sir William 
Broadbent its compliments in celebra- 





tion of the circumstance that the chil- 
dren of this country are shortly to be 
taught a few of the facts which are 
not hidden from the twenty-two mil- 
lions of children of school age in the 
United States. Plainly we have trav- 
elled since the day, some sixty years 
ago, when the first teetotal doctor was 
looked upon as a unique dangerous 
lunatic. 

The intimacy of the relation between 
alcohol and insanity has been com- 
mented upon in the official report pub- 
lished this week; and to anyone fa- 
miliar with modern text-books upon 
clinical medicine, toxicology, pharma- 
cology, dietetics, therapeutics, crimi- 
nology, pathology and several other 
sciences, it must appear as one of 
the most significant indictments of the 
human intellect that, half a century 
ago, alcohol was actually asserted to 
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be a necessary for health. Since hu- 
manity first appeared upon the earth 
till this morning—say for a quarter of 
a million years—there has never been 
any kind of evidence or proof or pre- 
sumption or probability .of that as- 
sertion, yet it was believed. So much 
for the notion that human beliefs are 
determined by evidence. 

We see now that the doctors of half 
a century ago were wrong. and egre- 
giously wrong, upon every specific 
point connected with the properties of 
alcohol. There was no clinical ther- 
mometer in those days, so that the 
temperature of the body was estimated 
by the subjective sensations of its 
owner. Hence alcohol was supposed 
to keep one warm, to “keep out the 
cold.” Yet nowadays it is constantly 
and successfully administered as a 
febrifuge, and in whatever dose, dilu- 
tion or combination administered, alco- 
hol never yet raised the temperature 
of any warm-blooded organism. It 
lowers the temperature by increasing 
the stability of the compound which 
the inbreathed oxygen forms with the 
red coloring matter of the blood, thus 
retarding tissue combustion, and by 
throwing much warm blood to the sur- 
face where it is cooled. 

Also alcohol was regarded as essen- 
tially a nervous stimulant. Yet now 
it is frequently and successfully ad- 
ministered in fever, not only as a feb- 
rifuge, but also as a sedative with 
hypnotic tendencies. Again the para- 
dox is due to the misinterpretation of 
subjective sensations. Alcohol has 
been conclusively proved to retard 
mental processes in the healthy sub- 
ject; this by rigidly conducted and 
confirmed experiments in many 


laboratories. 

Alcohol has also been acclaimed as 
a stimulant of the digestion and appe- 
tite; yet any modern text-book on 
pharmacology will inform you that al- 
cohol arrests digestion in measure pro- 
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portionate to its concentration, and de- 
stroys appetite. Here the drug has 
been credited with the properties of its 


‘aromatic or bitter accompaniments, 


and so forth. The series of contrasts 
between what is now known concern- 
ing this drug, and what the doctors 
of half a century ago believed con- 
cerning it, might be almost indefinitely 
prolonged. 

The other day some fifteen thou- 
sand of us made a formal recantation, 
in the shape of an unprecedented peti- 
tion to the educational authorities, of 
the mistaken views held by our prede- 
cessors. I take it that no one will sug- 
gest that the crank is a species so 
abundant as to number fifteen thou- 
sand amongst the doctors alone of 
these islands. But of course doctors 
are always “on the make”—and the 
idea may be to create a prejudice in 
the public mind against a valuable 
food and beverage, thus giving the 
doctor more work to do. If both these 
somewhat difficult hypotheses be re- 
jected, there remains none more prob- 
able than that alcohol has been found 
out. And the question remains, What 
is to be done about it? 

As to the validity of my indictment 
no competent and disinterested person 
will be found to dispute; but as to the 
plan of campaign the case is different. 
Medical unanimity there is none what- 
ever. 

Indeed, our differences of opinion 
are violent and irreconcilable. Read- 
ers of the recent discussion which I 
opened in the Morning Post upon a 
brilliant and striking article of Dr. 
Archdall Reid’s, may remember that 
he and some other medical men are 
inclined to the view that the race will 
never become sober until its suscepti- 
ble strains have drunk themselves to 
death. All our restrictive devices, says 
Dr. Reid, are wrong, and likely to be 
disastrous. England can become sober, 
as the Mediterranean peoples are sober, 

















only by full exposure to alcohol, and 
elimination in course of ages of all 
amenable to its fatal charm. Dr. 
Reid has taught me most of what 
I know concerning heredity, but to 
this contention I cannot subscribe. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy have 
told us in their latest report that alco- 
hol is related to some one in five of all 
eases of insanity. Most medical men 
would agree that this is a very mod- 
erate estimate, and it certainly falls 
below the figure given by Dr. Clouston, 
of Edinburgh, one of the first authori- 
ties in the world. We may take it, 
then, that the relation extends to cer- 
tainly not less than one case in five. 
In a large proportion of cases added 
to these, alcohol plays a contributing if 
subsidiary part: this even if we ignore 
the relation of the drug to those pas- 
sions which, directly or indirectly, 
lead to so much insanity. 
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It is certainly true, as the Commis- 
sioners observe, that weakness of mind 
may lead toe alcoholism; but to inter- 
pret this fact as tantamount to “giving 
away” the whole case against alcohol 
is an absurdity only to be perpetrated 
by those who have a sufficiently ob- 
vious end to serve. There are only too 
many cases where a mental instability 
which would otherwise never have led 
to actual insanity has ended therein 
by means of alcohol. There is es- 
tablished a vicious circle, of which the 
alcohol is an essential part. It can- 
not be too frequently emphasized that 
heredity supplies only potentialities or 
tendencies, and that only by the action 
of a suitable environment, e.g. alcohol, 
can these be realized. When this fact 
is understood we shall hear less of the 
abominable and utterly unscientific 
eant which would refer all human ills 
to an inevitable inheritance. 

C. W. Saleeby. 
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is making ar- 
six months 
of the 


The Bronté Society 
rangements to celebrate, 
late, the fiftieth anniversary 
death of Charlotte Bronté. 


Hodder & Stoughton are about to 
publish “The Correspondence of Hen- 
rik Ibsen,” gathered together by a son 
of a dramatist, with his father’s sanc- 
tion. The correspondence covers a 
period of about half a century—from 
1849 to 1898—and among those to 
whom letters are addressed are King 
Charles of Sweden, Georg Brandes, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, William Archer, 
and Edmund Gosse. 


“Mrs. Brookfield and Her Circle,” 
which will be published shortly by Sir 





Isaac Pitman & Sons, contains much 
fresh information of.a gossipy nature. 
Mrs. Brookfield (the original of Lady 
Castlewood in “Esmond’’) and her 
husband, (Frank Whitestock in Thack- 
eray’s “The Curate’s Walk”) were the 
intimate friends of Tennyson, Carlyle, 
Hallam, Lady Ashburton, Spedding, 
Venables, FitzGerald, Rogers, and 
above all, Thackeray. This .book, by 
their son and daughter-imlaw, is based 
en voluminous family papers hitherto 
unused. 


A. C. McClurg & Co, publish four 
more volumes in the series of Life 
Stories for Young People, which 
George P. Upton has translated from 
the German. The subjects are The 








f 
: 
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Little .Dauphin, Frederick the Great, 
Johann Sebastian Bach, and Maria 
Theresa. All are illustrated and are 
printed and bound uniformly. Whether 
as supplementary reading in the 
schools, or for the reading of individual 
children at home, these little volumes 
are calculated to serve a useful pur- 
pose. The stories are real stories, told 
with animation and full of interest, 
yet they are essentially true to history. 
They are translated with engaging 
simplicity and directness. 


Mr. Charles A. Gray has written, 
and a London house is about to pub- 
lish a monograph on the little-known 
dramatist Lodovik Carliell. Carliell, 
the chief period of whose literary ac- 
tivity fell between 1630 and 1640, is 
specially interesting as forming a link 
between the playwrights of the Eliza- 
bethan age and those of the Restora- 
tion. His identity has not hitherto 
been established, but Mr. Gray has dis- 
covered that he was “Master of the 
Bowes,” and a keeper of the deer park 
at Richmond under Charles I. The 
volume will contain, in addition to a 
study of Carliell and his plays, the full 
text of one of them, “The Deserving 
Favorite,” and several appendixes. 


Mr. Burges Johnson’s “Rhymes of 
Little Boys,’ which T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, publish in a pretty volume with 
decorated covers and title, shows that 
rare knowledge of real boys whicn is 
lacking in so many books of verse 
written for children. The humor of 
these clever .rhymes appeals not only 
to people who have not forgotten their 
own youth, but to the hearts of boys 
themselves, whose moods and caprices 
it reflects with singular skill and fidel- 
ity. Not Eugene Field himself has 
done this difficult thing much better 
than Mr. Johnson has done it in some 
of these mirthful rhymes of boy- 
hood. The small-boy-reader is neither 


preached at nor made fun of in these 
verses, and he will derive unadulter- 
ated pleasure from them. 


Among the most interesting of the 
fall announcements of the Macmillan 
Company are Mr. William O’Brien’s 
“Recollections”; “Ronsard and ‘La 
Pléade,’ with examples of Ronsard’s 
verse and some Translations into the 
original Metres,” by Mr. George 
Wyndham, M.P.; the fifth volume of 
Dr. Courthope’s “History of English 
Poetry”; “The Philosophy of Marti- 
neau in Relation to the Idealism of the 
Present Day,” by Professor Henry 
Jones; “Essays on some Theological 
Questions of the Day,” by members of 
the University of Cambridge; “Tribes 
of the Malay Peninsular,” by Mr. W. 
W. Skeat, which will fill two illus- 
trated volumes; “A People at School,” 
by Mr. H. Fielding Hall, dealing, like 
the author’s “Soul of a People,” with 
the Burmese; “Gleanings from Vene- 
tian History,” by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford—uniform with his “Ave Roma 
Immortalis” and “Rulers of the South,” 
the second of which is to be re-issued 
with the new title of “Sicily and 
Southern Italy”; two volumes of “Gen- 
eral History from 5000 z.c. to 1871 a.p., 
by Mr. Emil Reich; “The Ancient 
Ruins of Rhodesia,” by Mr. D. 
Randall-Maclver, author of “Libyan 
Notes”; “Persia Past and Present: 
Transcaspia and Turkestan,” a book 
of travel and research, by Professor A. 
VY. Williams Jackson; and “Japan and 
the Far East,” by Mr. B. L. Putnam 
Weale—a sequel to his former work on 
“Manchu and Muscovite,” which was 
written before, and published soon 
after, the war broke out between 
Russia and Japan. The illustrations 
will be one of the chief features of 
this work, many of the photographs of 
actual fighting scenes having been sup- 
plied to the author by the Japanese 
Government, 








